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Life, liberty and the pursuit of independence 


Homeless veterans at The Veterans’ Place, Inc. in Northfield seek fresh starts and share their stories 
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The Veterans’ Place, Inc. is 
the only transitional housing 
program that serves meals to its 
veterans. There are 52,000 veter- 
ans in the state of Vermont, and 
The Veterans’ Place has enough 
beds for 26. The Veterans’ Place, 
Inc. is located on Vine Street in 
Northfield. 


See the full story on page 14. 














If | wasn’t here, I’d probably be 
on the corner of Church and 
Main with a cardboard sign: 
homeless vet, please help or I'll 
cry. 

- Russell Ryder 9 
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Thefts prompt caution among seniors 


Recent burglaries in the 300 townhouses motivate many to better secure their spaces 


By Patrick Cope 
News Editor 


Many people think of the 
townhouses as their own little 
communities, much like a sub- 
urban town. Students often feel 
safe enough with their neighbors 
to leave their houses unlocked as 
they come and go for the sake of 
convenience. 

Even before the recent 
string of thefts in the 300 town- 
houses, Public Safety has given 
warnings that this type of “open- 
door” policy may not be such a 
good idea. 

Before the fall break, Public 
Safety issued a warning to all 
students to secure their houses 
after a someone currently un- 
known stole items from two 
townhouses in the 300s. 

Lindsay Taylor, *14, a resi- 
dent of the 300s, had a large 
amount of money stolen out of 
her purse. 

“T had gone to bed early 
and I left my purse downstairs,” 
Taylor said. One of my room- 
mates had locked the front door 
but didn’t lock the back door and 
my purse was downstairs for the 
rest of the night. All my cash was 
gone and I’m a waitress, so I have 
cash all the time. I had $200 and 


he heard about the thefts that al- 
ready occurred. 

Robert Vallie, investigative 
liaison for Public Safety, said 
the technique that the person in 
question used is a common one 
utilized by burglars where they 
will go around checking doors 
to ensure that no one is there and 
that the doors are unlocked. 

“T can’t think of a case 
where a townhouse has actu- 
ally been broken into,” Vallie 
said. “They’re left unlocked and 
something happens. There might 
be a big social event overnight 
and then they wake up and some- 
thing’s missing.” 

When a burglary is reported 
to Public Safety, Vallie looks 
over the reports to interpret the 
information present and deter- 
mine the best course of action. 
Often times, this will be find- 
ing out more information from 
the person who filed the com- 
plaint to see if there’s anything 
that can be traced. Items such as 
credit catds, laptops and other 
electronics usually have serial 
numbers or engravings that can 
be adequately traced. 

“Tn the property crime cases 
there’s more opportunity for suc- 
cess in the sense that, generally 
speaking, the property’s going to 
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Public Safety has advised that the type of “open-door” behavior that 
many students practice in the townhouses is not a good idea. 


committed on their campus as 
part of the Clery Act, named for 
Rachel Clery, a Lehigh Univer- 
sity freshman who was raped 
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knocked on their doors and 
asked for a person who didn’t 
live there. 

“IT got a knock on my door 
and this guy was asking for 
someone named ‘Austin,” said 
Joe Coughlan, *14, who was one 
of the students who filed a report. 
“He didn’t look much younger 
than 25 and you could tell he 
was trying to look ‘college.’ For 
the most part he was just talking 
weird and acting sketchy.” 

Coughlan did not initially 
report the individual until after 


be re-sold or moved,” Vallie said. 
“There have been incidents in the 
past where there’s been student- 
to-student theft and clothing that 
has been stolen was found later 
in a used clothing store. Because 
you have something to trace, you 
have a better resolution rate.” 
Last year, there were 12 
reported burglaries at St. Mi- 
chael’s, according to statistics 
published by Public Safety. Every 
October, colleges and universi- 
ties across the U.S. must disclose 
the number and types of crimes 


that while the number of bur- 
glaries at St. Michael’s was less 
than the 29 reported burglaries 
at UVM last year, it was greater 
than the number of occurrences 
at Champlain College, Lyndon 
State and Johnson State com- 
bined. Vallie attributed these 
numbers to the structure of St. 
Michael’s_ residential commu- 
nity. 

“The way our campus is ar- 
ranged, all our students live on 
campus for the most part,” Vallie 
said. “Everybody’s residential as 





opposed to UVM or Champlain 
where they’re going to be report- 
ing what is on their campus and 
many of their upperclassmen ju- 
niors and seniors are going to be 
living off campus in apartments. 
The townhouses represent a bet- 
ter opportunity for a thief than 
does a controlled building like a 
suite or an apartment complex, 
where we have card access, se- 
curity cameras, etc.” 

Vallie also added that the 
best way to prevent these bur- 
glaries was to keep all doors and 
windows locked. Still, he com- 
mended students for taking ac- 
tion and reporting the suspicious 
person on campus. 

“That kind of good citizen- 
ship participation is outstand- 
ing,” Vallie said. “I started here 
in 2007 and I’ve found that the 
campus community has gotten 
a lot better about being more 
actively involved in their own 
safety.” 
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Trumbower will step down as the dean of college 


Jeffrey Trumbower will be stepping down as dean in 2014 and going back to religious studies department 


By Liam Connors 
Arts Editor 


On June 30, 2014, Jeffrey 
Trumbower will leave his posi- 
tion as dean of the college and 
returning to the religious studies 
department as a full-time profes- 
sor. 

“I started in the summer of 
2005 so when I finish up, it will 
have been nine years,” Trum- 
bower said. 

Trumbower first came to St. 
Michael’s in 1989 and steadily 
worked his way from assistant 
professor up to a full professor, 
which he gained in 2001. During 
his time as a professor, Trum- 
bower served on the curriculum 
committees and faculty council, 
and served as the department 
chair of religious studies for four 


“T conduct the fifth-year re- 
views of tenured faculty, so ev- 
ery five years they have to sub- 
mit a portfolio and we talk about 
it with their chair and another 
faculty member, but I run those 
meetings,” Trumbower said. 

During Trumbower’s time 
as dean, he has overseen the col- 
lege’s transition to the 4-4 plan 
and a new liberal studies cur- 
riculum. 

“T think we’ve put in place 


she came to St. Michael’s six 
years ago. 

“T think no one should stay 
in that job for as long as he has 
even,” Talentino said. “You 
reach a point where you accom- 
plish probably what you wanted 
to accomplish and some of it 
starts to become a little rote. I 
enjoy working with Jeff, so I'll 
miss that but I understand why 
he wants to become a faculty 
member again.” 

“A lot of students if you took 
a poll, ‘who is Dean Trumbow- 
er?’ they have no idea who I am,” 
Trumbower said. “It’s nothing 
like the way it used to be when I 
was well known by students and 
I had a particular kind of teach- 
ing reputation. Getting back to 
working with students more is 
what I’m looking most forward 
to.” 

Trumbower teaches courses 
in early Christianity and the Old 
and New Testament. Along with 
Joseph Kroger, professor of reli- 
gious studies, Trumbower used 
to teach a 100-level religious 
studies course called “Varieties 
of Christianity,’ which hasn’t 
been offered as much since 
Trumbower became dean. 

“He teaches some really im- 
portant courses,” Kroger said. 
“He’s a great teacher, very en- 
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Dean Trumbower outside of Founders Hall where his office was located since 2005. Trumbower will be re- 
turning to the religious studies department as a full-time professor in 2014. 


sabbatical to do research and to 
get caught back in his field. So 
he won’t be here next year, but 
the year after that he and I will 
probably team-teach that Variet- 
ies of Christianity class.” 

While Trumbower is excited 
to return to the classroom, he 
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a lot of convincing, cajoling, pol- 
iticking, reformulating the whole 
curriculum. It took a lot of time, 
energy and effort.” 

Karen Talentino, vice presi- 
dent of academic affairs, has 
worked with Trumbower since 


thusiastic. His students love him. 
We're going to be real happy to 
have him back.” 

“We'll probably be offering 
that [Varieties] enough when he 
gets back,” Kroger said. “As he 
steps down as dean, he has a year 


sistant to the president, who also 
worked as Trumbower’s assistant 
for seven years. “He’s on many 
different levels a fascinating per- 
son. So smart, so well educated, 
loves to learn. If he’s traveling, 
he’s learning, if he’s talking to 


people he’s learning.” 

Trumbower even encour- 
aged Arcury to take Greek, 
something she says she would 
never have done without his in- 
put. 

“Not only did he encourage 
me to take it but he worked with 
me all the time,’ Arcury said. 
“He said in the summer, ‘we re- 


ally have to keep you going or _ 


else come fall, you'll forgot all 
of it’ So we took original text 
that he was working on for some 
scholarly work and we translated 
it together.” 

Currently, there are no set 
plans for who will replace Trum- 
bower as dean or whether that 
search will be strictly internal or 
open to external applicants. 

“The advantages of an inter- 
nal dean are they already know 
the system so the learning curve 
becomes a little less steep,” Tal- 
entino said. “The disadvantages 
are when you hire a Dean from 
within, they come with some 
preconceived conceptions that 
you kind of have to undone. They 
need to understand the faculty 
but they’re not there to represent 
the faculty or be an advocate for 
the faculty. They need to be an 


advocate for the institution.” 

Hiring externally can pose 
challenge as well, Talentino said. 
An external person will not have 
the knowledge of the institution 
that an internal person would 
have, however they might bring 
new ideas and perspectives with 
them. 

“There are advantages ei- 
ther way,” Talentino said. “We 
certainly have some very smart, 
capable faculty members here at 
St. Michael’s that would be good 
deans. It’s not that I think there 
might not be a good candidate 
out there but I just have to weigh 
those advantages and disadvan- 
tage at this particular time.” 

Trumbower will remain in 
his position as dean until the end 
of June, and after a year of sab- 
batical, return to St. Michael’s to 
teach full-time. ~ 

“T think that everything 
you’ve done in life you take for- 
ward and kind of accumulates 
and builds on the next thing you 
do,” Trumbower said. “I think 
I’ll definitely be a different pro- 
fessor than I was in 2004 before 
I became dean.” 
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Morello explains ‘life and faith’ of Pope Francis 


Boston College professor Gustavo Morello explained the new pope’s attitude towards the average person 


By Candice Kalil 
Staff Writer 


With the head of the house 
making waves, both believers 
and non-believers of Catholi- 
cism are curious to see the influ- 
ence that the new Pope Francis I 
will have on not only the Roman 
Catholic Church, but the entire 
world. 

On Thursday the Rev. Gus- 
tavo Morello, a sociology pro- 
fessor at Boston College, gave a 
presentation in the Dion Family 
Student Center that focused on 
the pope and Catholicism. Fran- 
cis began his journey as a Jesuit 
priest before being elected as 
pope. Morello discussed the his- 
tory of Catholicism in Argentina 
through today, speaking on both 
the political and social aspects of 
Francis. 

Considering that the pope 
was somewhat recently elected, a 
few of the professors on campus 
came together to invite Morello 
to speak here at St. Michael’s. 
Professor Robert Brenneman of 
the sociology department was 
one of the professors who in- 
vited Morello to speak. He com- 
mented on the public’s interest in 
the pope and the importance of 
choosing a speaker with exten- 
sive knowledge on the topic. 

“Even though Vermont may 
be less Catholic than it used to 
be, people are still curious about 
the new pope,” Brenneman said. 

Using a timeline of the 
pope’s life and faith, Morello ex- 
plained the Argentinean history 
of the Catholic Church and the 
challenges that it faced. Many 
leaders in the Church confronted 
scrutiny for their political stanc- 
es. 

“He is the first Latin Ameri- 
can pope,” Brenneman said. 
“That means a lot, and he comes 
from a different political context 
than the prior two popes.” 

Morello said that the pope’s 
past experience in the priesthood 
and his time as archbishop of 
Buenos Aires prepared him for 
the politics that he would face in 
his role as pope. 


Throughout his presenta- 
tion, Morello explained the ele- 
ments that helped shape Fran- 
cis’s transition into his role as the 


first Latin American pope, and 
has already begun to make some 
large impacts on the Church and 
the world as a whole. 


regular people do every day.” 
Morello also pointed out 

how through all the requests the 

pope may receive from so many 





( He uses public transportation, he cooks his 
own meals and he washes his own clothes. 
It is not far from what regular people do every 


day. 


“Gustavo Morello 


head of the church. 

“He has always been a regu- 
lar man, but he is not naive about 
power,” Morello said. “He knows 
how power works.” 

Francis is the first pope to 
be elected outside of Europe in 
almost 2,000 years, a historical 
feat in and of itself. He is the 
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When bo Ree about yes 
Francis and his new role in the 
church, Morello pointed out the 
importance of being a regular 
guy. 

“He uses public transporta- 
tion, he cooks his own meals and 
he washes his own clothes,” Mo- 
rello said. “It is not far from what 





people, he may not reach them 
all but he tries to make as many 
people happy as he can. 

According to Morello, Pope 
Francis has so far proven to be a 
pope who is looking to move the 
Church into and through the 21* 
century. 

It is still early on in the term 
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The Rev. Gustavo Morello, S.J., assistant sociology professor at Boston College, explained the elements that helped shape Pope Francis I’s transi- 
tion into his role as the head of the Church in the Dion Family Student Center on Thursday. 


for Francis but many are eager to 
see what impact he will leave on 
the church and the world. 

The Rev. Brian Cummings, 
director of Campus Ministry 
commented on how he feels the 
pope has and will influence the 
church. 

“I do think he is going to 
reenergize the church,’ Cum- 
mings said. “When you look at 
his leadership style, you can see 
his change in tone and substance. 
He is bringing the leaders of the 
church together to follow his 
lead.” 

While there is no concrete 
way to predict what is in store for 
the pope’s career, the historical 
impact that he has already made 
is worth noting. 

“Tt is a great thing,” Cum- 
mings said. “We may even see a 
sort of rebirth in the church, in 
the 21* century.” 


Have an interesting opinion to share or a story idea? Send them to magazine@smcvt.edu! 
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Using narrowcasting to aid in local campaigns 


By Maria Weber 
Staff Writer 


Scrolling through Burling- 
ton Mayor Miro Weinberger’s 
Twitter feed, one can learn a 
number of things about his in- 
terests. He retweets updates on 
the Red Sox, says he is proud of 
his #BTV community and fre- 
quently updates his 2,772 Twit- 
ter followers on his whereabouts 
and interesting news for the Bur- 
lington area. 

Weinberger is not the only 
politician to use social media to 
his or her advantage. This tactic 
is successful in gaining popu- 
larity and campaign exposure 
for local election candidates. 
Changes are being made in the 
strategies aimed toward winning 
over the public’s vote in order to 
adapt to the “age of information 
technology,” said George Jepsen, 
the attorney general of Connecti- 
cut. 

“Paid media and voter con- 
tact has become much more 'com- 


plex and effective compared to 
direct mail,” Jepsen said. “Social 
media and other micro-targeting 
tools help to identify ‘swing’ 
voters, and send a personalized 
message catered to them or their 
beliefs. It is much more effective. 
This is called ‘narroweasting’ as 
opposed to ‘broadcasting.’” 

Social media has been suc- 
cessful at engaging and inform- 
ing younger generations about 
politics because they often uti- 
lize media technologies in their 
everyday lives, Jepsen explained. 

Trevor Brown, °15, secre- 
tary of student policy at St. Mi- 
chael’s says that contact is key 
in campaigns. “Moving forward, 
in both the local and national 
spheres, candidates will need to 
find ways to adapt to new tech- 
nologies, such as social media, 
in order to get their message to 
voters,” Brown said. 

“These kids are engaged,” 
said Jodi Latina, senior press 
secretary of the Senate Repub- 


lican office in Connecticut. Ac- 
cording to Latina, social media 
is reaching the youth and is mak- 
ing an impact on how informed 
and involved they are in local 
elections. 

“New strategies that are 
proving to be successful are 
based on social media outreach,” 
Latina said. “Facebook pages, 
Twitter accounts, Instagram, 
Google chats, and Tele-town 
Halls are all engaging voters 
from the comfort of their living 
room or the convenience of their 
smart phone.” 

Latina emphasized that 
reaching voters on a personal 
level is a campaign strategy used 
to hook voters. However, social 
media sites that promote cam- 
paigns for local elections do not 
always stimulate the public. 

“T feel like there is a lack of 
advertisement and information 
available to the public about lo- 
cal elections, said Caitlyn Col- 
ley, 715. 


Colley said that the only 
promotions she has seen in sup- 
port of local elections are pic- 
tures of candidates plastered on 
cardboard signs and attached to 
pickets that stand outside in front 
of voters’ houses. Colley does 
not vote because she believes 
most of the information avail- 
able through the media is biased 
towards particular political cam- 
paigns. She does not always trust 
what the campaigns are promis- 
ing. 

“J do not vote at all because 
I feel that it would be unproduc- 
tive to cast a vote for someone 
that I do not follow or firmly 
believe in,” Colley said. “If I do 
not fully understand someone’s 
political campaign I should not 
vote.” 

Colley said that other rea- 
sons why the youth are not find- 
ing interest in keeping up with 
local politics or voting is because 
of how dysfunctional Washing- 
ton, D.C. has been represented 


by the media lately. 

“Congress’ inability to have 
a reasonable discourse, along 
with the incivility of politics at 
the national level,” Jepsen said, 
“is seen through the media and 
some people are certainly turned 
off.” 

While some young people 
do not find any interest in vot- 
ing at all, others only find presi- 
dential elections worth their vote 
and attention. 

“For younger people, presi- 
dential elections receive the most 
public attention,” Jepsen said. 

According to Jepsen, people 
usually do not become invested 
in local politics until they are 
homeowners with families, be- 
cause that is when they see the 
differences that local politics 
make in their daily lives. 
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LEONARDO’S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG 14.25 PLUS TAX 


SAUCES 
Zesty Tomato 
Creamy Alfredo 
Olive Oil Garlic 
Pesto Pine Nut 


CRUSTS 


Extra Thin or Thick 
King Arthur White 


SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Green 


Hand Tossed Traditional 


951-9000 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


ORDER ONLINE 
FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI! DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and 
White Mushrooms 

MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot 
Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 


Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Freshly Sliced Potatoes, Smoked 
Bacon, Rosemary and Feta Cheese 

BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 
Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GROUMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 
with Gorgonzola Cheese 

ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 
Peppers 

INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 
GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE , 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarelia Cheese, White Mushrooms, 


King Arthur Certified 
Organic Wheat 
Gluten Free 


t NICOLE'S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 
Thai Peanut MEDADD 50LGADD.75 Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced 
Barbecue MED ADD 3.50 Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of 


Gorgonzola Cheese 
PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1,50 cach LG $1.75 each AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 
PLUS TAX 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, 
CHICKEN WINGS 


REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 
PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 
SINGLE (1!b) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2Ib) $13.50 
DOUBE DOUBLE (4lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS 
GARLIC $3.75 GARDEN $4.75 


CHEESY $4.75 GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 
SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 


SWEET NUTELLA $4.75 
PIZZA ACCENTS MED $0.50 each LG $0.75 each 


SRIRACHA SAUCE HONEY 
CAJUN SPICE MESQUITE SPICE 


Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat Cheese with Drizzied 
Honey 

VEGETERIAN WORKS 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, 
White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes and 
California Black Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, Plum 
Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 

EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce; Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and California Black 
Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes with 
Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/ Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried Tomatoes, 
Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED$14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black Olives 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Spicy 
Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 
ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzareélla Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White'Mushrooms, Roasted Red 


Peppers 

LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White 
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S.A. works toward more active Kole in Bb 


By Chelsea Hicking 
S.A. Correspondent 


Recently the Student Asso- 
ciation has been taking measures 
to be more active in club spend- 
ing. 

“In general it’s been a con- 
certed effort this year to find 
ways to spend money wisely,” 
said S.A. President Alex Ieroni- 
mo, *14. “We don’t want to pay a 
lot more for things than we have 
to.” 

Ieronimo mentioned a sum- 
mer retreat held on St. Michael’s 
campus for the 10 members of 
the executive board, saying that 
the S.A. is trying to primarily 
lead by example in their efforts 
to conserve funds. 

“When you take out 10 peo- 
ple to a restaurant that could be 
a couple hundred dollars easily,” 
Ieronimo said. 

While in the past the execu- 
tive board members would go 
out to eat for their meals on the 
retreat, the students on this re- 
treat prepared most of their own 
meals instead. 

“T see the e-board budget 
as an opportunity for us to put 
on events and also co-sponsor 
events, and I see that as being 
more beneficial to more people if 


we bring a couple speakers here 
or co-sponsor something with 
other departments on campus,” 
Ieronimo said. “We just feel like 
that’s a better use of the money, 
instead of using it on ourselves 
in the form of food or something 
like that.” 

Sean Smith, 14, secretary 
of finance for the S.A., discussed 
his use of inventory lists to im- 
prove the efficiency of spending. 
He said that the practice of col- 
lecting club inventory lists be- 
gan last year, initiated by Colin 
Marshall, ’13, former secretary 
of finance. 

“T kind of just built off of 
that and picked up where he left 
off,’ Smith said. “I’ve requested 
inventory lists from all the clubs, 
and the goal with this is to just 





make sure that inventory doesn’t 
disappear at the end of the year 
because in the past we’ve seen 
tha en a couple of times 





and the school’s had to purchase 


the same things over and over 


again. It also reminds clubs that 
we're aware of what they have.” 

Smith also said that he 
hoped to utilize his finance com- 
mittee. Smith, along with Sec- 
retary of Student Policy Trevor 
Brown, °15, 
malizing a proposal to the S.A. 


is working on for- 


senate to implement a policy to 
help clubs plan events. 

“We want to get clubs to 
meet with myself and the finance 
committee once they have all the 
logistics figured out so we can 
just kind of oversee: what their 
budget plan is for the event be- 
fore they actually buy anything 
or proceed with it?’ Smith said. 
“We can step in and if we have 
any suggestions on how they can 
budget better we can do that. But 
it’s not to be like a big brother, 
it’s just to be a resource for them. 
The more ideas the better.” 

Brown outlined the process 
a club goes through to spend 
its allotted funds, adding that 
the policy itself hasn’t really 
changed. 

“A club has a set amount 
of money that is allocated at the 
beginning of the school year that 
they have to spend throughout 
“When- 


to access those 


the year,” Brown said. 
ever they want 
funds they come to the secretary 
of finance. It’s really just a dis- 
cussion of the scape of the event. 
The focus of all S.A. events is to 
put on activities for the student 
body. So that’s what we’re mak- 
ing sure the money is being spent 
on.” 

See S.A. FINANCES on page 8 














Photo by Sheila Bogan 
Secretary of Finance Sean Smith, ’14, speaks at the S.A. meeting on Oct. 29 dressed as Ron Burgundy for 
Halloween. 







Finance Sean oe 


The total amoute clubs asked for 
this year was $449,027.80. 





The total amount actually awarded — 
to clubs was $409,877.25. 


This year’s total kudget allocations 
decreased by $1,791.95 from last 
year. 


The general reserves for this year 
are at $15,122.75, from which 
funds have not yet been used. 


The five largest budgets allocated 
by the S.A. are: 


Special Events ($702, 000), ites 
yearbook ($50,000), MLK. So 
(827,000), 


E-Board($25,250) and 
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By Ryder Schumacher 
Staff Writer 


When one enters the new 
WWPYV radio station, the scent 
of new carpeting fills the air. 
Cushy grey chairs sit around a 
sleek grey and black table with 
an array of radio equipment, 
computers, and microphones 
meticulously placed in their ap- 
propriate spots. As light floods 
through the large windows illu- 
minating the room, it’s apparent 
the new station is far different 
than the old one. 

WWPYV, the St. Michael’s 
radio station, relocated to the 
second floor of the new Dion 
Family Student Center after be- 
ing on the second floor of St. Ed- 
mund’s since 1988. 

One of the more notable 
changes between the old and new 
radio station is the abundance of 
glass. Before, the radio station 
had very little glass except for a 
window in the front of the room. 
The new station contains two 
walls that are completely glass, 





allowing for a brighter lit room, 
as opposed to the dimly lit room 
of the old station. 

John Connors, WWPV’s 
faculty adviser, was one of the 
persons responsible for readying 
the new station, which included 
transporting equipment from the 
old station and reinstalling it into 
the new one. The process took 
upwards of two weeks to fin- 
ish, and still requires some final 
touches, but Connors believes 
the labor was well worth the fea- 
tures the new station posses. 

“We've added a third micro- 
phone to the station, we have a 
larger area for multiple DJs to in- 
teract, as well as glass walls for 
DJs to interact with students out- 
side these walls,’ Connors said. 
“And we're right in the heart of 
this new student center.” 

Another feature that will 
extend beyond the physical sta- 
tion will be the broadcasting of 
WWPYV over the PA system and 
into the lounge outside the sta- 
tion. Connors believes this will 
build stronger connections be- 


tween DJs and their listeners, ul- 
timately increasing the number 
of WWPYV listeners. 

“T think this is going to 
heighten the involvement of 
WWPV with the community, 
not only with students but with 
alumni and people that visit,” 
Connors said. 

Andrew Kaiser, 06, former 
WWPYV DJ, and current full time 
DJ operating from WAAF in 
Boston believes the new station 
will allow DJs to air in a setting 
similar to “big city” radio sta- 
tions around the U.S. “The more 
‘real world’ the WWPV experi- 
ence is, the more likely you can 
hit the ground running when you 
graduate,” Kaiser said. 

Current students agree. 

“T’m most excited about the 
glass that’s in front of the micro- 
phones. It will be very exciting 
to have the option of interacting 
with people while we go live,” 
said Reilly Dillon, ’16. 

Amongst the positive feed- 
back, some DJs have expressed 
their adoration of the old station 


Radio station receives new space in Dion Center 
| —_— ) 


in St. Edmunds, particularly in 
regards to its appearance. 

“The character of the old 
station was the best part,” Dil- 
lon said. “On all the doors there 
were stickers on top of stickers. 
It will be difficult to get used 
to the new station, but the three 
microphones will be a huge help 
during shows.” 

Joshua Smith, 716, also 
voiced feelings of devotion to- 
wards the old station. “The old 
station had a comforting and 
homey feel to it every time I 
walked in to do a show. Hay- 
ing the walls covered with band 
posters and CDs and the dim 
lighting made it feel like an un- 
derground radio station, which 
in my opinion was the main 
draw to WWPYV,” Smith said. 

According to Karen Talen- 
tino, St. Michael’s vice president 
of academic affairs, administra- 
tors are hopeful the old station 
can be renovated for academic 
purposes. Ideas include adjunct 
faculty offices, administrative 
assistant offices and study or tu- 





Photo by Jessica Campbell 
Shavonne Kenney, ’14, and Freddy Lacourse, *15, broadcast their show, Free Radical Radio, from WWPV’s new station in the Dion Family Student Center Fridays from 2 to 4 p.m. 


toring spaces for students. 

“I know there are parties 
interested in that space,” said 
James Farrington, St. Michael’s 
college architect. “I also know 
that space is not designed to hold 
heavy loads, it was originally 
just attic space, so its potential is 
limited.” 

With the station situated in 
the center of student life on cam- 
pus, WWPYV is expected to grow 
more responsive and interactive 
than ever. Connors predicts as 
interactions between students 
and DJs increase, DJs will gain 
a willingness to perform better 
and more eclectie shows. 

“The impact alone of the 
visual interaction between the 
DJs in the broadcast studio and 
the passerby will inspire and 
encourage WWPV to produce 
fun, unique and diverse quality 
broadcasts with appeal to both 
the campus and the surround- 
ing community,” Connors said. 
“So stay tuned, there is more to 
come.” 
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Continued from page 5 


“At the federal level, na- 
tional news organizations will 
always cover the President and 
Congress,” Latina said. “There- 
fore, messaging from Capitol 
Hill gets to the masses. Televi- 
sion stations do not dedicate 
capital beat reporters as often 
as they used too. This can make 
it difficult for people to keep up 
with political policy changes.” 

Presidential elections get 
more attention and media prior- 
ity compared to local elections 
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because of the lack of public re- 
lations on the local level, Latina 
said. Since local politics directly 
affect the lives of its community 
members, it is just as important 
for them to vote locally as it is 
nationally, she explained. Latina 
said that by incorporating social 
media into gaining voters for lo- 
cal election candidates, the na- 
ture of campaigning is adapting 
to the resources used by people 
living in the new media age. 
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Photo by Sheila Bogan 


The Student Association met in Cheray 101 on Tuesday, Oct. 29 and many attended the meeting in their Hal- 


loween costumes. 


Continued from page 6 


Brown added, “The major- 
ity of the money should be spent 
on actual substantive program- 
ming and events. In the past I can 
say we’ve definitely had issues 
where clubs have been spending 
the majority of their money on 
food. While food is an impor- 
tant part of many events and club 
meetings, that should not be the 
sole focus.” 

Brown agreed with Smith 
and Jeronimo that there has been 
a greater effort to spend more 
efficiently, though the policy 
hasn’t changed. 

“T think that if there’s one 
thing that I could note, one real 
difference from last year to this 
year, is really the 
collaboration that 
Sean Smith is do- 
ing and working 
with members of 
the finance com- 
mittee to sit down 
and work with 
clubs and be as creative as pos- 
sible with spending their mon- 
ey,” Brown said. “You know, the 
student activities fee is there to 
be spent, that money is there to 
service and put on activities for 
students, but let’s spend it in the 
most effective way possible so 
we can put on the most amount 
of programming, the highest 
quality of programming for the 
most number of students.” 

Of the more active role that 





Smith and the finance commit- 
tee have taken on in club spend- 
ing Brown said, “I’ve not heard 
any negative feedback from 
clubs. All of the events that I’ve 
attended that clubs have put on 
are just as good if not better as in 
years past.” 

Nick Kennedy, ’14, mem- 
ber of the Student Labor Action 
Movement (SLAM), expressed 
some concern about the S.A.’s 
push for more efficient spending. 
According to Kennedy, SLAM 
member Nate Lewis, ’14, went to 
the S.A. office to request money 
to buy pizza for one of their bi- 
weekly coffee hours. 

“He was asked by the S.A. 
about whether or not there were 
ever any extra slices of pizza, 


The majority of the money should be spent on 
actual substantive programming and events. 


-Trevor Brown 





to which Nate said, “Yes, some- 
times there are a few extra slic- 
es’,”’ Kennedy said. “The S.A. 
took the fact that we had maybe 
one or two extra slices of pizza to 
mean that they could take away 
40 percent of what we wanted for 
our coffee hour, and because of 
that we could only get two piz- 
zas.” Kennedy said that less than 
half of the students and custodi- 
ans who attended the coffee hour 
were able to have pizza. 


“The fact that there wasn’t 
enough pizza thefe goes to show 
that the S.A. is out of touch,” 
Kennedy said. “We. are closer 
to the actual events themselves, 
we are closer to the happenings 
of our club. Pizza’s a way to 
get people to our events. What 
makes the students come is the 
food.” 

Green Up SMC member 
Piper Krabbenhoft, °14, also 
weighed in on the more active 
role of the S.A. in club spending. 

“I think they’re trying to 
have a tighter grip on the things 
that clubs. spend their money 
on,” Krabbenhoft said, adding 
that she has noticed a preference 
in giving clubs cash advances 
rather than reimbursing them, 
which does allow 
more control over 
the purchase of 
specific items. 

SL. feelksuitke 
they are more in 
control this year 
than they were 
last year,” she said. “I understand 
why they do it, our entire school’s 
in a budget crisis.” Krabbenhoft 
added that she would not be sur- 
prised if student activities fund- 
ing were to take a significant 
cut in the future if the financial 
problems at St. Michael’s persist. 





Disclosure: Chelsea Hicking is a 
member of SLAM. 
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The Internet, and defining what poetry is 


Media scholar Darren Wershler makes connections between contemporary poetry and meme culture 


By Cara Chapman 
Features Editor 


Phone books. Lists. Radio 
transcripts. Newspapers. Binary 
code. Sounds like the makings 
for great poetry, right? 

At first glance, some might 
say, “No! How could these works 
be poetry if there is nothing ‘lit- 
erary’ about them?” 

However, use of these ma- 
terials in creative works dem- 
onstrates how the look, location 
and even legacy of literature, and 
in particular poetry, is undergo- 
ing change in the face of the In- 
ternet. 

_ “We pretend that they don’t 
have any literary value so that we 
can get the jobs done,” said Dar- 
ren Wersbler, Concordia Univer- 
sity research chair in media and 
contemporary literature, of these 
information-based materials. 
“But over the last decade and a 
half for sure and arguably over 
the last century going back to 
those experimental modernists, 
what’s been going on is writers 
and artists have been pointing at 
that stuff and saying, ‘Well wait 
a minute, let’s think about it.’”” 

Wershler started paying at- 
tention to the Internet when he 
got his first email account in 
1993..In the late 1990s, he began 
thinking about this connection 
between contemporary poetry 
and meme culture. Here, the 
term “meme” does not only re- 
fer to such visuals as witty quips 
coupled with pictures of Liam 
Neeson from “Taken” or every- 
one posting a “Harlem Shake” 
video to YouTube. Merriam- 
Webster defines a meme as “an 
idea, behavior, style, or usage 
that spreads from person to per- 
son within a culture,” an inclu- 
sive definition. 

At the time Wershler began 
studying this connection, most 
poets he knew were making 
money by building websites on 
the side. 

“This is something that 
people from Ezra Pound to Mar- 
shall McLuhan have remarked 
on — the idea that you can sort 


of use poets as a kind of cultural 
antenna to see what’s going on,” 
Wershler said. “In the old days, 
we used to make the assumption 
that poets found things and stuff 
sort of radiated out into culture. 
But the assumption there is that 
literature is at the center of cul- 
ture, and I don’t think that’s true 
anymore.” 

From 1997 to 2002, 
Wershler worked as the editor at 
Coach House Books, “the first 
literary press in the world to 
start simultaneously publishing 
full editions online and in print.” 
During his time there, Wershler 
observed that poetry book sales 
were extremely low. He cited a 





channels other than the channels 
that poetry circulates through,” 
Wershler said. “It was being 
received by people who didn’t 
think about it as poetry, and that 
was the thing that I found really 
kind of interesting.” 

Around that time, Wershler 
came up with what he called 
“conceptualism in the wild,” a 
phrase which later evolved into 
“findables.” Wershler explained 
that conceptualism itself is an 
art movement that began in the 
1960s and 1970s. 

“What my friends do and 
what I do, like conceptual writ- 
ing, sort of stems from a realiza- 
































tion that there was this moment 








speare, does it have to be some- 
thing that would have been in an 
anthology? Even the relatively 
conservative among us would 
say no, it doesn’t have to be.” 
“There’s a lot of in-fighting 
about this, about whether or not 
something like conceptual writ- 
ing is a conservative stance or 
a relatively open or relatively 
left stance, a critical stance,” 
Wershler said. “So it depends on 
who you ask, but that’s how new 
things get invented. We look for 
stuff that was kind of betrayed in 
the past and didn’t really work 
properly and then we drag it 
kicking and screaming into the 
present, try and do something 


statis- * - = differ- 
tic that 6 ern. t Iy, 
said out with it. 
Of the to- What | started to think about was, can we see But when 
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“What that means is that, 
you know, making doilies for 
the church rummage sale has 
as big an audience as writing 
poetry,” Wershler said. “I like 
doilies and I like poetry, but we 
can’t assume that poets are at the 
center is the point of that. What 
I started to think about was, can 
we see poetry more like a kind 
of litmus test as a way of giving 
us a sense of what’s going on out 
in the world? And I think we can 
still do that, we can say if poets 
are interested in it there’s prob- 
ably other stuff going on.” 

When Wershler started to 
combine contemporary poetry 
and meme culture as he con- 
tinued to study the Internet, he 
found works that looked a lot 
like poetry, and in particular 
experimental poetry, produced 
by people who did not identify 
themselves as poets. 

“hk was circulated through 


three, four decades ago when 
artists started turning to text as a 
way of looking at these kinds of 
problems and saying, well may- 
be we can think about lists of in- 
structions or ideas as the work of 
art itself,” Wershler said. “I think 
what’s different about conceptu- 
al writing is that it’s interested in 
information as genre.” 

Simply stated, the idea or 
concept is the most important 
aspect of a work of conceptual 
writing, according to an article 
by poet Kenneth Goldsmith ti- 
tled, “Paragraphs on Conceptual 
Writing.” 

“IT would definitely ac- 
knowledge the power of that 
kind of question that I think we 
always need to be asking: who 
says what art is?” said William 
Marquess, instructor of English 
at St. Michael’s. “In the case of 
literature, does it have to be son- 
nets, does it have to be Shake- 


ry of all of these kinds of radi- 
cal composition techniques has 
soaked into popular culture.” 

Major Jackson, poet and 
professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, teaches 
courses in contemporary Ameri- 
can poetry and 20th century po- 
etry movements. 

“Part of the reason why. I 
teach the movement is so that we 
can get closer to the varied uses 
of poetry and how poetry can 
enter our lives from various sec- 
tors,” Jackson said of conceptual 
writing. Still, Jackson finds con- 
ceptual poetry lacking in some 
regards. 

“We value how a poem can 
speak to the everyday person in 
everyday language, but, I don’t 
get that kind of substantive argu- 
ment with conceptual poetry,” 
Jackson said. 

He does not really endorse 
the idea that since this kind of 


poetry is somehow inter-disci- 
plinary, inter-media or multi- 
disciplinary and does well on 
the Internet that it is “new and 
hip.” Also, he feels that this no- 
tion only partially gets at what it 
means to be alive today. 

“However, what is lacking in 
such poetry is the deep reserves 
of emotion that really mark us as 
human beings,” Jackson said. 

Wershler views quality as 
utterly subjective. “Our sense of 
who’s important and what work 
is important and what is actu- 
ally good writing changes all the 
time,” he said. 

“T wrestle with myself be- 
cause I want to be open, and 
again, who says what quality is 
is a good question,” said Mar- 
quess, who teaches a fiction 
writing workshop. “I can imag- 
ine students getting a charge out 
of things that are created kind of 
randomly off the Web because 
there’s something exciting about 
that and it certainly seems fresh 
and new. Five years from now, 
would they think, well that was 
kind of dumb, that didn’t really 
stretch me much, it was just ran- 
dom and I didn’t have to think 
about it much.” 

Still, Marquess acknowl- 
edges that supporters of concep- 
tual writing might not be think- 
ing about five years from now. “I 
imagine some of them would say, 
‘Well, we’re not talking about 
five years from now. It’s now,’” 
Marquess said. “That’s what the 
web is, it’s now, now, now.” 

Wershler said that digital 
media is a propagation medium 
and works horribly as a storage 
medium. As a result, there is no 
sense that any of the material 
our culture uses for storage will 
stand the test of time. 

“You put something on the 
Internet and if you want it to be 
there, it’ll probably be gone to- 
morrow,” Wershler said. “But 
if you just assume that it disap- 
peared immediately, it’ll be there 
25 years from now when you go 
and look. It’s utterly perverse.” 
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It Happens Here Project comes to campus 


Campaign aims to open up conversation about sexual violence by providing outlet for those impacted 


: {| | 


By Cara Chapman 
Features Editor 

One in four. 

An estimated 25 percent of 
women attending higher educa- 
tion institutions survive com- 
pleted or attempted rape over the 
course of their college years. 

“T’'m being really honest,” 
said Luke Carroll Brown, a se- 
nior at Middlebury College. “I 
think the number’s much higher 
than one in four.” 

Yet despite its prevalence, 
the topic of sexual violence re- 
mains largely undiscussed, and 
survivors and others affected 
by this problem often suffer in 
silence. 

“T think that talking about 
sexual violence makes people 
uncomfortable for so many rea- 
sons,” said Julia Berberan, ’09, 
director of the Center for Wom- 
en and Gender at St. Michael’s. 
“People don’t want to think of 
their friends as being victims of 
sexual assault, and people even 
more so don’t want to think of 
their friends as being potential 
rapists.” 

To combat this silence and 
open up the conversation about 
sexual violence, its prevalence 
and its human impact, Brown 
and Margo Cramer, a 2012 
graduate of Middlebury College, 
co-founded the It Happens Here 
(ITHH) Project in the summer of 
2011. THH provides a platform 
in the form of a website where 
‘survivors and those affected by 
sexual assault can share their 
personal experiences to what- 
ever degree of anonymity they 
choose. Student volunteers and 
survivors who choose to share 
their own experiences then read 
these stories at a public event 
open to the community. 

Earlier this month, the 
Center for Women and Gender 
announced that a group of St. 
Michael’s students brought the 
project to campus, making St. 
Michael’s the first [HH Project 
outside of Middlebury. 

“We're hoping that it will 
help people be able to talk more 
openly about sexual assault and 
be able to recognize what con- 
sent is and what sexual assault 
is,” Berberan said. She said that 
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Photo by Jessica Campbell 


Clockwise from left front: Amanda Kellner, ’15; Sophie Perrotti, ’17; Julia Berberan, ’09; Kirsten Wilson, ’14; and Sarah Ames, ’14 discuss rais- 
ing awareness for It Happens Here at the Center for Women and Gender on Thursday, Oct. 24. 


about seven students currently 
make up the St. Michael’s [HH 
chapter. 

“Everybody hears about sta- 
tistics, all the time,” said Sarah 
Ames, ’14. “But to get personal 
stories from people in the com- 
munity and we want people to 
know that people they know are 
going through this experience 
and they need to be aware.” 

“Opening space to talk 
about the complexities of assault 
and consent are a lot of things 
that we as a society haven’t fig- 
ured out yet, so we want to bring 
that to campus,” added Kirsten 
Wilson, ’14. Both Ames and 
Wilson are members of the St. 
Michael’s chapter of IHH. 

Brown and Cramer founded 
THH after serving for a year on 
Middlebury’s Sexual Assault 
Oversight Committee. Both 
spent the summer on cam- 
pus, where Brown interned for 
the Addison County Council 
Against Domestic and Sexual 
Violence and Cramer worked in 
the developmental biology lab. 

Since its founding, the proj- 


ect, through ihhmidd.org, has 


received more than 50 submis- 
sions and organized two pub- 
lic readings, each attended by 
approximately 1,000 members 
of the Middlebury community. 
During the 2012-13 school year, 
IHH group members initiated 
and presented a map project, 
which marked places on campus 
where sexual assaults have oc- 
curred based on students’ online 
submissions. 

The following statements all 
came from stories submitted by 
anonymous Middlebury students 
on the ihhmidd.org website. 

“My two friends were tak- 
en advantage of and decided to 
blame themselves.” 

“To this day, I have never 
felt as worthless as I did in that 
moment.” 

“IT eventually escaped that 
night, but I will never escape the 
memories.” 

“There is a tremendously 
large gap between the number of 
college students who experience 
attempted or completed rape 
and the frequency with which 
we speak about this problem,” 
Brown said. “That gap is harm- 


ful for many reasons. But one is 
that communities tend to pay at- 
tention and work on issues that 
they are aware of, issues that 
they hear about frequently; so 
it’s no surprise that a lack of con- 
versation about sexual violence 
leads to the presumption that 
the status-quo is acceptable, that 
rape must be some other com- 
munity’s problem because ‘we 
don’t hear about it happening 
here.” 

“Of course, the reality is 
that sexual violence does happen 
at St. Mike’s, and it does happen 
at Middlebury every weekend of 
every semester,” Brown added. 
“But rape, unlike other violent 
crimes, carries with it a perni- 
cious quality that makes speak- 
ing about your experience tre- 
mendously difficult.” 

Brown said real fears such 
as the assumption that the victim 
“asked for it,” people viewing the 
victim’s sexuality as somehow 
tainted and accusations that the 
victim is trying to justify regret- 
ted sex compound “the extreme 
difficulty we all face in simply 
discussing our sexual lives.” 


“Luke and Margo wanted 
the issue to be discussed in the 
open because they firmly be- 
lieved that awareness could only 
be raised by confronting people 
with real-life experiences,” said 
Karin Hanta, director of the 
Chellis House, the women’s re- 
source center, at Middlebury, in 
an email. 

“IT think especially in the 
case of sexual assaults on cam- 
puses, awareness is the key to 
problem-solving,” Cramer said. 
“Tt’s not a solution, but it’s an im- 
portant first step and that’s what 
we wanted to help to start.” 

Berberan received an email 
from Brown last spring inviting 
her and interested St. Michael’s 
students to the [HH public read- 
ing, but scheduling conflicts 
with finals week prevented stu- 
dents from attending the event. 
But at the beginning of this se- 
mester, Berberan and some stu- 
dents collaborated with Brown 
and Cramer to bring the [HH 
project to St. Michael’s. 


See IT HAPPENS HERE 
on page 17 
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Handling sexual assaults on campus 


By Kelsi Brett 
S.A. Correspondent 


Within the last three years 
one sexual assault has been of- 
ficially reported at St. Michael’s. 
Within the last six years only 
two. 
“We know that sexual as- 
sault is a grossly underreported 
crime,” said Peter Soons, direc- 
tor of public safety at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

According to an estimate 
from the Bureau of Justice, one 
in four women will be a victim 
of rape or attempted rape dur- 
ing her four years in college. 
Two thousand undergraduate 
students attend St. Michael’s, 
and 1,128 of them are women. If 
the national estimate were to be 
mathematically applied to the St. 
Michael’s population, the num- 
ber of female students who will 
survive a sexual assault or an at- 
tempted sexual assault while at 
the college would be in the hun- 
dreds. 

“Tt’s unnerving,” said Dawn 
Ellinwood, vice president of 
student affairs, referring to the 
one in four estimate. “I’ll sit in 
a room with my friends, my col- 
lege friends, we get together a 
couple times a year and there’s 
more than four of us, so it brings 
it home.” 

“The numbers are lower 
than the national average but 
there could be many reasons for 
that. It is still important to be 
aware, stay safe, and know your 
rights if you feel you have been 
victimized,” said Mary Masson, 
director of health services. 


What is sexual assault? 


According to the St Mi- 
chael’s Student Code of Conduct 
and College Policies, “sexual 
misconduct/violence is defined 
as non-consensual sexual ac- 
tivity which may include but is 
not limited to fondling, holding, 
kissing, sexual intercourse or 
other sexual conduct imposed on 
someone by a stranger or a per- 
son he/she knows.” 

“When somebody comes 
forward we work hand in hand 
with Res. Life and generally 





speaking, the issue of consent is 
at the forefront thecase,” Soons 
said. 


What is consent? 


“Consent is an active agree- 
ment between people where they 
talk about what they want to do 
and make sure that the other per- 
son or people are wanting to do 
that too,” said Julia Berberan, di- 
rector of the Center for Women 
and Gender. 

“I feel like there’s a real 
lack of education around what 
consent is,’ Berberan said. “I 
think that people don’t know that 
you can’t legally give consent if 
you’re drunk.” 

Castleton State College de- 
fines consent in their Sexual As- 


College Policy 


In an informal survey, the 
Defender polled 81 students 
about sexual assault; only 28 
percent said they knew what the 
college’s sexual assault policy is. 

For students who have been 
sexually assaulted, different op- 
tions exist both on and off cam- 
pus for confidential and non- 
confidential reporting. 

If the student wishes to re- 
port confidentially she or he can 
speak to the Personal Counseling 
Office, Student Health Services 
or the Rev. Brian Cummings, in 
Campus Ministry. 

If students wish to make an 
official report they can bring it 





‘6 Understanding consent | think, is a 
key step towards dismantling rape 
culture, because then people can 
identify what sexual assault is and 


what it isn’t. 
Julia Berberan 


) 





sault Resource Guide, as “the 
active, ‘enthusiastic’ giving of 
permission to take a particular 
action.” 

“Understanding consent I 
think, is a key step towards dis- 
mantling rape culture, because 
then people can identify what 
sexual assault is and what it 
isn’t,” Berberan said. 

Just because sexual assault 
is not being reported, Soons 
said, does not mean that it’s not 
taking place. “I think part of it 
is cultural, we have the campus 
culture,” Soons said, speculat- 
ing on why sexual assaults are 
underreported. “I think there are 
people that are embarrassed to 
come forward.” 

“TI think probably one of the 
big obstacles for a college cam- 
pus is the reality that such a high 
percentage of the assaults that 
happen often are perpetrated by 
someone that the victim knows,” 
Berberan said. “They either don’t 
want to get that person in trouble 
or don’t want to create weirdness 
between mutual friends that they 
have with that other person.” 


to Public Safety or Colchester 
Police, who would then launch 
an investigation. 

“We are always encourag- 
ing people to get the police in- 
volved,” Soons said. “We do our 
best to give the person making 
the report as much control over 
the direction of the case as they 
can, and there may be a time 
when somebody says, ‘I want to 
deal with this on campus,’ and 
we will support them and we 
will do what we can without get- 
ting the police involved.” 

“If somebody is going to 
make a formal report,” Soons 
said, “I think a couple things are 
important: that it should be done 
in a timely fashion and it should 
be done in a way that evidence 
could be preserved.” 

Experts recommend that a 
victim of sexual assault, whether 
or not the victim is sure she or 
he would like to press charges, 
should seek medical attention 
within 72 hours of the incident 
and should take steps to preserve 
evidence in case the victim de- 
cides they would like to report 
it. In order to preserve evidence 


experts recommend the victim 
avoid taking a shower or using 
the bathroom, changing their 
clothes or cleaning up anything 
in the area where the assault oc- 
curred. 

Part of the evidence docu- 
menting process is a Sexual As- 
sault Nurse Examiner (SANE) 
examination. SANE nurses are 
specially trained to do exams 
and gather information in cases 
of sexual assault. 

“If someone came in an said 
I feel like I’ve been sexually as- 
saulted I would offer support 
here obviously, and anything 
immediate they may need, but I 
would refer them pretty quickly 
down to Fletcher Allen E.R. to 
the SANE nurses, whether or not 
they want to press charges,” said 
Mary Masson, director of stu- 
dent health services. 

“Tt is the victim’s right 
to choose to use information 
from their exam in order to file 
charges, but they do not need 
to decide that immediately. The 
information is kept on file con- 
fidentially at Fletcher Allen and 
the student can access it later on 
if they choose.” Masson said in 
an email. “It’s really important 
to give female or male, whoever 
might have been the victim, to 
give that victim some voice and 
power back so they can have op- 
tions.” 

Lou DiMasi, director of 
residence life and associate dean 
of students, stressed the impor- 
tance of letting the victim deter- 
mine the direction to take. 

“We know enough, that 
should a student come forward, 
that a student needs to be in 
charge of where to go and what 
needs to happen,” DiMasi said. 

There are responsibilities on 
the part of Residence Life staff. 
If a residence assistant were to 
learn about a sexual assault they 
are required to pass that infor- 
mation along the residence life 
chain, probably to a residence 
director. 

“Tt really does go quickly 
up the chain of command, when 
a report like this is made, so we 


See ASSAULT on page 17 
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If you, or some- 
one you know is 
a victim of sexu- 
al violence or do- 
mestic violence 
there are places 
to go if you need 
support both on 
and off campus. 


On campus: 


Personal Counseling: 
(802) 654-2547 


Campus Ministry: Fa- 
ther Brian Cummings 
bcummings@smcvt.edu 
(1072) okey Pz. 406) 


The Center For 
Women and Gender: 


jberberan@smcvt.edu 
(802) 654-2667 


(O) amor 140) 00H 


Hope Works hotline: 
(802) 863-1236 
1-800-489-7273 


Women Helping Bat- 
tered Women: 


(802) 658-1996 


RU12 Safe Space 
(aei=710)s 

(802) 863-0003 
(866) 869-7341 
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Inspirational speaker promotes “The Real U’ 


Q&A with Julia Garcia, founder of the TRU Movement, promoting self awareness in today’s youth 


By Claire Martin 
Online Editor 


At the age of 25, Julia Gar- 
cia is considered to be one of 
the most creative and influential 
voices of her generation. A pub- 
lished author and inspirational 
speaker, Garcia is the founder 
of the TRU (The Real U) Move- 
ment, a program devoted to 
promoting self, social and cul- 
tural awareness to redefine the 
way that we empower today’s 
youth. Her programs are based 
on her book “Somewhere In Be- 
tween,” which documents her 
struggle with addiction, sexual 
assault; rehab and the journey 
that brought her to where she 
is today. By incorporating the 
creative arts, Garcia brings her 
story to life with music, skits and 
performance poetry. Following 
her presentation of “The College 
Hookup Culture,’ last week at 
St. Michael’s, The Defender had 
a chance to catch up with Garcia. 


Q: Can you start with how 
the TRU Movement was born? 


A: The TRU Movement 
began out of a lot of notebooks 
of ideas. I started by organiz- 
ing a group of people: talented, 
passionate, young individuals, 
who would share their stories in 
hopes of inspiring others. It was 
born in Phoenix, Ariz. and from 
there it branched out to the point 
where now I’m traveling the en- 
tire country. I would eventually 
like to take it global. 


Q: And these people who 
became involved, were they 
friends or people you met 
along the way? 


A: It was a combination of 
friends, family members and 
strangers; it was really a collec- 
tive effort. People heard about 
it and we came together and we 
would do rehearsals and have 
meetings. But yes, some of the 
people I didn’t even know [at 
first]. We just connected so well 


through what we were doing, 


through our purpose, through 
our passion. It was really easy to 
do so with people rooted in the 
same purpose of helping others. 
We all just work so well together. 


Q: What made you decide 
to incorporate the arts into 


your programs? 


A: I wanted to do it in a 


unique way. I wanted to do 
something that hadn’t been done 
before, to my knowledge, so | 
wanted to intertwine the arts so 
that’s basically where it began. 
We intertwined the arts with 
motivational speaking and shar- 
ing our stories. We had rappers, 


slam poets, things like that. 


Q: You also have a junior 
high and high school program. 
Does that have a different fo- 
cus than the college program? 


A: Yes. All of my programs 
can be tailored to different au- 
diences, different age groups 
and different demographics. I 
do diversity programs, aware- 
ness programs, female empow- 
erment and general motivation 
programs. All of the programs 
are rooted in motivation and em- 
powerment but they can be tai- 
lored to specific things. 


Q: Your college program 
“Sex, Drugs and Everything in 
Between” has really taken off. 
What was the purpose of aim- 
ing it towards college students? 


A: That program spun out 
of the publication of my book. I 
realized that I hadn’t shared that 
area of my life yet. And so that 
program was developed in order 
to connect with students in that 
area that I hadn’t done with the 
younger students because it was 
a little bit more, mature. So I was 
able to completely tell my story 
without having any reservations 
or sugar coating anything. They 
are also who I can connect with 
the most currently, because I am 
a recent college graduate. 


Q: How do you see that 
connection resonating with 
them? 


A: L actually did a study on 
some of the schools that I went to 
last year, and that was one of the 
biggest factors, that what they 
said they connected with was 
my age. I feel like when you’re 
doing something like this it’s im- 
portant, to not just go and speak 
about a topic, it’s important to 
feel connected to the audience 
on what you're talking about be- 
cause it’s such a difficult topic in 
the first place. 


Q: Speaking of difficult 
topics, your book “Somewhere 
In Between” was a very per- 
sonal story, probably not one 
that was easy to share. What 
was it that made you decide to 
open up and write about your 
own personal experience? 


A: Well, when I wrote it I 
had no intention of publishing it. 
It was very therapeutic for me, I 
needed to do it. It was during the 
process when I was still strug- 
gling to find security in being 
sober. I was still struggling with 
a lot of things while I wrote the 
book. So this book was more of 
a therapeutic process, but once 
it was done it felt like this huge 
weight had lifted, like it didn’t 
own me anymore. I was then 
willing to share it because if it 
could help anyone else I would 
put my own discomfort aside and 
let it help anyone that it could. 


Q: You’re considered to be 
one of the top young authors 
and motivational speakers of 
our generation, what does that 
mean to you in terms of the 
work you’ve done so far and 
are really just beginning to do? 


A: I think what I get to do 
is a privilege and an honor. I’m 
doing what I know to do, to be 
able to help others. I think that 
there are so many different plat- 
forms that you can do this on and 
I know that this is something that 
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Julia Garcia’s memoir relives her struggles with alcohol addiction, 
sexual assault and rehab, which inspired her to create the TRU Move- 
ment, promoting self awareness and empowerment. 


I’m comfortable with and will- 
ing to do. A lot of people aren’t 
willing to do it so I feel that be- 
cause I am, it’s my responsibility 
to. It is really tough though, be- 
ing one of the youngest females. 
I’m a minority in this industry 
because it’s dominated by white 
male heterosexuals. But I love 
it because it’s a challenge and it 
pushes me to do things that other 
people aren’t doing. 


Q: Overall, what has been 
the most rewarding aspect of 
your work so far? 


A: I think probably one of 
the most rewarding things is the 
connection that students come to 
me afterwards with. I have a lot 
of people who share their stories 
with me; it’s being able to give 
people that space where they feel 
safe to connect because I didn’t 
have that space growing up. I 
think that’s one of the most re- 
warding things, to be able to see 


other people deal with that space 
and take advantage of it. It’s 
a really, really powerful thing 
because it shows how brave the 
students are to share with me. 
To be willing to share something 
that you’re struggling with is a 
true strength and to be able to 
give people that space is really 
rewarding. 


Q: So now what’s next for 
you, are you still on your col- 
lege tour? 


A: I’m finishing up this se- 
mester, so I do still have some 
more stops on the route coming 
up. Then I'll just be getting ev- 
erything ready for next semester, 
organizing Truality [The TRU 
Movement Truality.org]. Really 
it’s always just trying to reach as 
many people as we can, that’s the 
ultimate goal. 
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Novel Writing Month 


SMC students and faculty take part in the creative challenge 


by James Greer 
Columns Editor 


In an interview, author 
George R. R. Martin said there 
are two kinds of writers. The 
architect plans everything out 
ahead of time, creating a blue- 
print that describes exactly what 
is going to happen in their work. 
The gardener on the other hand, 
plants the seed of an initial idea 
and waters it with their own 
blood and passion and then sees 
what comes up. 

Catherine Woodard, ’14, isa 
gardener, not an architect. 

For the fourth year in a row, 
the English major, religious stud- 
ies and creative writing double 
minor continues to challenge 
herself as a writer with the up- 
coming National Novel Writing 
Month. 

Woodard values this more 
“organic” process as she sows 
seeds from behind a keyboard, 
seeds which then blossom into 
worlds beyond our imagination. 

“When you write a charac- 
ter, you have it,” Woodard said. 
“But when the character surpris- 
es you, that tells you you found 
the character because they will 
start doing things you did not 
plan them to do and you do not 
know why they are doing it and 
you might not want them to.” 

National Novel Writing 
Month (NANOWRIMO) is a 
non-profit organization that en- 
courages people from across the 
globe to try their hand at novel 
writing. Throughout November, 
participants are given the chal- 
lenge of writing 50,000 words of 
manuscript (approximately 1,667 
words a day) from Nov. | up until 
Noy. 30 at 11:59 p.m. People then 
send their submissions to the 
NANOWRIMO website, where 
there is an official word count, 
and then its words are scrambled 
so that the manuscript cannot 
be plagiarized. From there, par- 
ticipants may receive prizes such 
as editing software or a com- 
memorative pin, but according to 
Woodard, the reward at the end 
is the manuscript itself. 

Established in 1999, 
NANOWRIMO now anticipates 


up to 500,000 writers, according 
to their 2013 press release. More 
than 250 novels written through 
the organization have been 
shopped around by their writer, 
and have gone on to be tradition- 
ally published, including Sara 
Gruen’s “Water for Elephants.” 

The website for NANOW- 
RIMO is a very strong commu- 
nity of writers. People create a 
profile and track the progress 
of their own work and commu- 
nicate with other participants. 
Shannon Kauderer, a quality 
control chemist at Global Found- 
ries in Albany, N-Y., volunteers 
as the municipal liaison for the 
Albany region of NANOWRI- 
MO. Kauderer organizes events 
in the area and encourages peo- 
ple to participate. 

“Before the actual month 
of November, I led two novel 
planning workshops at the local 
library,” Kauderer said. “Over 
25 people attended and we went 
over topics varying from what 
is needed to make a good novel, 
ways to make their characters 
interesting and what to do to get 
published.” 

Already a past participant, 


‘Kauderer plans on writing this 


November, and has her own tips 
to give to those who may rise to 
the NANOWRIMO challenge. 
Kauderer said that using the on- 
line forums and pep talks of the 
website can keep one motivated 
as well as getting his or her man- 
uscript done before they may be 
distracted by Thanksgiving and 
the holidays. But lastly, Kaud- 
erer just wants people to enjoy it. 

“Tt’s an opportunity,” Kaud- 
erer said. “An opportunity to get 
words down on paper. An op- 
portunity to help others get their 
words down on paper. An op- 
portunity to work together with 
hundreds of thousands of people 
to create works that will en- 
courage those young and old to 
read and become creative them- 
selves.” 

Woodard first got interested 
in NANOWRIMO three years 
ago in 2010 when she heard about 
it online. She and her friend Mi- 
chael Miller, ’14, decided to take 
part in it. 





“Because we are both writ- 
ing nerds, we were like ‘hey do 
you want to do this, I'll challenge 
you to it,” Woodard said. 

A friendly rivalry began, 
and even after the challenge was 
over Woodard and Miller con- 
tinue to discuss the victor. 

“We still argue about who 
won,” Woodard said. “I say I 
won because I got to 50,000 
words first. He said he won be- 
cause he submitted it first.” 

After participating in the 
challenge for three years, Wood- 
ard looks forward to the upcom- 
ing month, but understands the 
commitment she must make to 
get to her goal, having had to 
drop out previously because she 
couldn’t make the 50,000 word 
count. 

“T have gotten to the point 
where I can write 2,000 words 
in two hours when I am I in the 
zone,” Woodard said. “But when 
you combine that with school 
work, it definitely gets a lot more 
stressful. You are trying to write 
your daily 2000 words but you 
have an essay due for one pro- 
fessor and a five page research 
paper for another professor and 
that’s when I find it to be most 
stressful.” 

Woodard has found that 
participating in this challenge, 
along with all the work she does 
for school, has really helped her 
establish her own unique vision. 
Woodard finds these challenges 
fun, the same way athletic peo- 
ple put themselves through an 
Iron Man competition, or the 
Tough Mudder. 

“The hardest part for any 
writer is finding your voice,” 
Woodard said. “But once you 
have it, you kind of know it. And 
that makes that part of writing 
easier once you have it.” 

Miller, another fan of fan- 
tasy writing, has taken part in 
NANOWRIMO for the past 
three years and completed it 
once. 


See NOVEL WRITING on 
page 17 
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Campus 
SPEAKS 


If you ever wrote a novel, 
what would it be about? 










“Sports—I’m on the ski 
team and the tennis team.” 


Ben Lambert ’17 





a 4 


”The impact that the 
show Breaking Bad 
has on society.” 


Dave Crady 





“| would write a novel 
about myself with the 
events embellished.” 


Peter Burgos '14 





“A video game where 
you play as the main 
character of a novel.” 


Jordan Dekett '16 





“| would write about 
the journey of my life.” 


Bonisiwe Luthuli "16 





“Being in the moun- 
tains, or what it feels 
like to be one with 
mountains.” 


Jennifer Toner '17 





“Probably about some- 
one living out in the 
woods.” 


Drew Herron '16 








“A dystopian society 
where royalty and 
rebels don’t mix.” 


Mary Falcigno '15 
Se a Sea 
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By Jessica Campbell 
Photo Editor 


Leonard Carbonneau is a 
grandfather. He wears jeans, a 
plain black zip up sweatshirt, 
and ordinary metal-framed 
glasses. His graying hair is hid- 
den beneath a Boston Celtics 
baseball cap and his voice is low 
and gentle with a warm whistle. 

For almost 15 years he 
served his country as a corps- 
man in the United States Air 
Force and tank driver in the 
United States Army. He served 
in the Vietnam War as well as in 
Operation Desert Storm. He got 
a college degree and was a lab 
technician, worked as a deputy 
sheriff for 12 years and was mar- 
ried with three children. Now, at 
67, he lives with 22 other men in 
transitional housing for home- 
less veterans. 

“Everybody has a different 
story,” said Karen Boyce, admin- 
istrative manager and co-case 
manager at The Veterans’ Place, 
Inc. where Carbonneau resides. 
“Tt can be through a divorce; it 
can be through substance abuse; 


it can be that they’ve been couch 
surfing for two or three years 
and they’ve used up their wel- 
come. Mentally and physically 
it’s very draining on somebody 
when they end up homeless.” 

The Veterans’ Place is seat- 
ed just down the road from Nor- 
wich University in Northfield, 
and is one of three transitional 
living facilities for homeless vet- 
erans in the state. According to 
Richard Reed, Veteran Services 
Director for the Vermont Office 
of Veterans Affairs, when we 
celebrate Veterans Day on Nov. 
11, it’s because only one percent 
of Americans ever serve in uni- 
form today, but they provide se- 
curity for the entire nation. 

“Basically, the veteran 
comes here and they have a roof 
over their head, three meals a 
day and I supply the laundry 
detergent,” Boyce said. “They 
don’t have any expenses. Those 
worries are taken away so they 
can concentrate on taking care 
of themselves.” 

At The Veterans’ Place, 
each resident is expected to cre- 
ate personal goals that he intends 








to work toward for the entire 
time that he is living there. Vet- 
erans may stay in the program 
for up to two years and have 
a variety of services available 
to them through numerous or- 
ganizations, which ultimately 
help them to meet their individ- 
ual needs. According to Boyce, 
these include working on social 
security or a VA disability claim, 
finding a job, vocational rehabil- 
itation, going back to school or 
retraining, getting their drivers 
license or getting some sort of 
sustainable income so that they 
can live on their own. 

Carbonneau came to The 
Veterans’ place 14 months ago 
after three years of excessive 
drinking following his retire- 
ment at the age of 62. 

“What were my goals?” 
Carbonneau said. “Number one, 
to quit drinking forever. That’s 
how I got here. I was pretty bad 
off physically and mentally. If 
you could have seen me then, 
you wouldn’t even talk to me.” 

Reed says that despite many 
stories like Carbonneau’s, it is a 
misconseption that all veterans 





become homeless 
due to alcoholism 
or drug use. 

“A lot of people 
end up homeless re- 
ally not necessarily 
through anything 
they did wrong,” 
Reed said. “It’s just 
that there were too 
many factors that 
built up that fi- 
nally overwhelmed 
them.” 

Boyce said the 
town of Northfield 
had apprehensions 
four and a_ half 
years ago when The 
Veterans’ Place was 
just taking root. 

“They envisioned that a big 
bus was going to pull up in front 
of the house and all these drunks 
and addicts were going to move 
in,” Boyce said. “Because of the 
media, people think of a home- 
less person as that person push- 
ing the shopping cart around the 
big city, which is not true. These 
guys could be you or me. They’re 
just normal everyday guys that 








come on tough times.” 

In the state of Vermont 
alone, there are approximately 
52,000 veterans, according to 
Reed. And while homeless vet- 
erans are difficult to count be- 
cause they are more self-reliant 
and don’t often receive services 
or identify as homeless, Reed es- 
timates that the number is about 
625. 
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“There are 2,500 people 
in the state who are homeless,” 
Reed said. “As a general rule, 
upwards of 25 percent of the 
homeless population at any time 
are veterans.” 

Russell Ryder is 57 years 
old and has lived at The Veter- 
ans’ Place since the first of Oc- 
tober. He has wrinkles at the cor- 
ners of his eyes that never leave 
when he stops smiling and hair 
the color of fresh snowfall. For 
10 years he served as an aviation 
ordnanceman in the Navy and 
has been around the world twice. 
Ryder lost his job doing building 
maintenance for a senior living 
facility two months ago. 

“I’ve been on five or six 
interviews so far,’ Ryder said. 
“My whole reason for being here 
is to get a job. If I wasn’t here, 
I'd probably be on the corner of 
Church and Main with a card- 
board sign: homeless vet, please 
help or Pll cry.” 

Ryder credits his progress 
thus far to the time and resources 
made available to him through 
The Veterans’ Place, which he 
hopes will, in time, allow him to 
find employment, housing and 
financial independence again. 








When | first came, 

| was down and out 
and didn’t care. But 
they gave me my life 
back again, so I’m not 
afraid. 


- Robert Burnor 9 





“Just the fact that this place 
exists for veterans is outstand- 
ing,” Ryder said. “It’s a good 
place to be when you're in be- 
tween luck. It’s not like we’ve 
done anything wrong. It’s just 
that as life goes through its turns 
of left and right, good luck and 
bad luck, we’ve all ended up in a 
situation like.this.” 

The Veterans’ Place is 
funded largely by the U.S. De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, as 
well as by donations and support 
from the community. In return 
for the support they receive, the 
men volunteer for different or- 
ganizations and individuals in 
Northfield. 

“If they’re not working at 
going to school or looking for a 
job, they are required to be do- 
ing volunteer work in the com- 
munity,” Boyce said. “The guys 
go down and they mow and they 
rake and they shovel at the Cath- 
olic church and the rectory next 
door. We’ve had guys volunteer 
at the Boys’ and Girls’ Club, the 
Brown Public Library, the senior 
center, the historical society, 
the American Legion. What- 
ever volunteer opportunities we 
know of and the guys are capable 
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of doing they go out and help.” 

“TI go to the Sharon rest stop 
and do volunteer work for the 
house,” said Robert Burnor, 55, 
who couldn’t even walk when 
he came to The Veterans’ Place 
one year and one month ago due 
to a string of major health prob- 
lems. “All the donations go to 
the house and it’s a great thing 
to meet with the public. I’ve been 
doing that for over a year now.” 

Aside from the requiring 
the men to volunteer, The Veter- 
ans’ Place is unique in that it is 
the only program with commu- 
nal living and the only program 
that serves meals, according to 
Boyce. 

“We have a veteran who’s 
a single mom that does our din- 
ners and is a Godsend to us,” 
Boyce said. “She was looking 
for another job when I was look- 
ing for a cook, so it worked out 
beautifully.” 

Sarin Badger is a resident of 
Moretown and cooks dinner for 
the veterans five days a week, 
preparing what she calls “typical 
Vermont home cooking.” 

“T served from ’96 to 799, 
so I don’t really have all the bad 
experience that some of them do, 











¢ It’s just that as life 
goes through its turns 
of left and right... 
we've all ended up in 
a situation like this. 


- Russell Ryder 9 





upkeeping of the house. 


triple room. 


so being able to provide good 
meals for them is great,” Badger 
said as she prepared a huge pot 
of American chop suey. “Like I 
tell them, this isn’t my job, this is 
fun. They can get pretty rowdy, 
but they do appreciate every- 
thing I do for them. And I enjoy 
cooking for them.” 

Burnor said that the envi- 
ronment at The Veterans’ Place 
is perfect for a veteran to be able 
to turn his life around. He transi- 
tioned out of the program on Fri- 
day and said he will be back to 
visit the people who have helped 
him achieve independence. 

“If people want to get on 
with their life, this is a good 
place to come,” Burnor said. 
“These people will help you to 
the extreme. When I first came, 
I was down and out and didn’t 
care. But they gave me my life 
back again, so I’m not afraid.” 

Boyce said that veterans 
have to be patient during the 
program because it takes time 
to make progress, just as it took 
them time to get into the situa- 
tions that they are in. 

“I’ve worked hard here to 
sober up,” Carbonneau said. “I 
cleaned myself up 110 percent 
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Opposite page top: The Veterans’ Place, Inc. is the only transitional 
home with communal living in Vermont. 
Opposite page bottom: Veterans are expected to contribute to the 


Left: The home has 13 single rooms, five double rooms, and one 


Above: Patch, a rescue dog, lives in the house and loves to get treats 
from the dinner cook and the residents. — 


and went right back to the old 
guy I used to be. Phil and Karen 
are there 120 percent to help you 
transition out of here into a suc- 
cessful life. It’s working for me.” 

Carbonneau has been sober 
for two years and two months 
and says that he will lose every- 
thing in a matter of four or five 
months if he relapses. 

“T have quit over 20 times 
in my life,’ Carbonneau said. 
“T’ve quit for 40 days. I’ve quit 
for 250 days. ’'ve quit for four 
days. But I always went back. 
It’s like a gun in your head and 
the pistol’s cocked. You take that 
drink, bang, that’s it. I’ve won all 
the battles, but you never win the 
war until you’re dead.” 

Carbonneau continues to 
work toward transitioning out of 
The Veterans’ Place and into an 
independent lifestyle once again. 
He said that no matter what hap- 
pens in life, it is important to 
move on and look to the future. 

“T don’t care what you've 
gone through or how bad you’ve 
had it. They can beat you down 
and you're going to get bitter and 
you'll be ashamed of who you 
are, but don’t ever let them get to 
your heart.” 





They can beat you 
down... and you'll be 
ashamed of who you 
are, but don’t ever 
let them get to your 
heart. : 


- Leonard Carbonneau 9 
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Sarah Kelly brings new insight to admissions 


By Jenna Maksian 
Staff Writer 


On Sept. 16, Sarah Kelly 
claimed the recently opened 
position of vice president for 
enrollment, a position that had 
been occupied by Jerry Flanni- 
gan, ’71, for 38 years. 

Before coming to St. Mi- 
chael’s, Kelly was the vice presi- 
dent for enrollment management 
and dean of students at Witten- 
berg University in Springfield, 
Ohio. In the past, she was the 
associate vice president for stu- 
dent development at Xavier Uni- 
versity in Cincinnati. 

Over the summer, she was 
contacted by a search consultant 
for the college. 

“I knew about St. Michael’s 
a bit and delved further into 
learning more about it and the 
more I learned, the more excited 
I became about the position and 
the place. It’s clearly a hidden 
gem, but we can’t be hidden any- 
more,” Kelly said. 

The interview process con- 
sisted of different panels, which 
were open to faculty and stu- 
dents who were on campus this 
summer. The final candidates 
were given the opportunity to 
have an informal luncheon with 
current students. 

Trevor Brown, 15, was one 
of the students who helped with 
the interview process for Kelly, 
as he is a tour guide for Found- 
ers Society and had a work-study 
job in the president’s office this 
summer. Kelly was one of the 
candidates Brown had lunch 
with. 

“Tt was definitely a great ex- 
perience to meet Sarah and I’m 
looking forward to big things,” 
Brown said. 

Brown described some of 
the most important characteris- 
tics in an admissions applicant 
from a student’s point of view. 

“Someone who is open, ap- 
proachable, and focused on real- 
ly recruiting for the St. Michael’s 
type of student,’ Brown said. 
“Not only are we a great college, 
but we’re focused on the greater 
good, the broader social justice 
mission out there. There’s more 
to a student than just academics. 
Someone really educating the 
whole person is important and 


Sarah was definitely focused on 
that.” 

Jacqueline Murphy, 774, 
director of admissions and now 
a colleague of Kelly, agrees 
with Brown. Murphy said that 
someone with a “good academic 
record and community engage- 
ment” also adds character to an 
admissions applicant. 

Murphy said that Kelly has 
a level of maturity and has had 
great experiences at different 
liberal arts colleges in her past. 
She sees Kelly as a “fresh look” 
and a “big influence on the fu- 
ture.” 

The St. Michael’s communi- 
ty has made Kelly’s adjustment 
from Ohio very easy, helpful and 
welcoming. 

“J have been so touched 
by how many people have sent 
emails welcoming me and ask- 
ing me for coffee. It’s clearly 
a special place and everyone 
is very invested in its success,” 
Kelly said. 

Out of the 4,430 students 
from the class of 2017 who ap- 
plied to St. Michael’s, 3,300 
students got accepted, and only 
520 students enrolled. With 
a shrinking number of enroll- 
ments at St. Michael’s, Kelly has 
big plans for the future. 

“T plan to bring current best 
practices in enrollment manage- 
ment to St. Michael’s to preserve 
what is working well and what 
resonates with our community, 
to ‘tweak’ what can be ‘tweaked’ 
to make processes run more 
smoothly, and to introduce en- 
tirely new ways of reaching out 
to students and getting the word 
out about our great college,” Kel- 
ly said. 

Meanwhile, Kelly is busy 
unpacking with her recently re- 
tired husband and two dogs in 
their new home located in Jeri- 
cho. 

Kelly enjoys the snow and 
loves to cook, bake, read, knit 
and needlepoint. She also enjoys 
staying in touch with her daugh- 
ter, Nora, who goes to school in 
Chicago. 

“We are so grateful to have 
ended up here in Vermont and 
more specifically in the Burling- 
ton area, and even more specifi- 
cally, St. Michael’s,” Kelly said. 








oto by Jessica Campbe 
Sarah Kelly, vice president for enrollment at St. Michael’s, began her new position early 


this fall. She said that she plans to bring new techniques to the enrollment process. 


Rule N° 13 


DON’T JUST BE AN EMPLOYEE. 
BE AN ASSET. 


Champlain has over 60 online options for undergraduate and 
graduate degrees and certificates to take your skills to the 
next level, Momentum like that is hard not to notice. 


Learn more at Champlain.edu/OnlineLearning or call 1-855-888-8121. 


LET US DARE 
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ASSAULT: 





Continued from page 13 


While he is not sure if he 
will be writing this November 
because of his demanding sched- 
ule, Miller has taken a lot away 
from the experience. This mara- 
thon of writing has given Miller 
confidence that he can now di- 
rect towards anything he may 
pursue in life. 

“Tt makes a really big differ- 
ence to say, ‘I have a complete 
manuscript,” Miller said. “Just 
always knowing that you did 
that, that you wrote a manuscript. 





“Luke actually just dupli- 
cated their website for us and 
Margo came one night to our 
first meeting and talked to us 
about all different aspects of 
the program,” Berberan said. 
“Then she left and the rest of St. 
Mike’s stayed and we chatted 
about what we wanted to do that 
Middlebury had done and what 
we want to do differently.” 

Berberan said the group 
liked the idea of using a website 
to collect submissions and hav- 
ing a campus event in the spring. 
However, the group doesn’t want 
the reading to conflict with fi- 
nals and thought about sched- 
uling the event in February 
around the time of One Billion 
Rising; a campaign against vio- 
lence toward women and girls 
which stages an event which in- 
vites survivors from all over the 
world to “break the silence and 
release their stories...through 
art, dance, marches, ritual, song, 





You had an idea, you fleshed it 
out, beginning to end, just very 
useful motivation. It’s one of my 
biggest points of pride.” 

Miller got Elizabeth Inness- 
Brown, a professor of English 
at St. Michael’s, interested in 
the challenge while he was in 
her First Year Seminar. Inness- 
Brown, already a published au- 
thor, has now participated in 
NANOWRIM6O three years in a 
row, and completed it twice. Last 
year, Inness-Brown used the 
challenge as a way to build upon 
a 100 page draft she had been 


spoken word, testimonies and 
whatever way feels right.” 

The group also contem- 
plated having more counselors 
available the night of the event, 
putting on more pre-and-post- 
reading events, and providing 
refreshments and leaving room 
for a debriefing session immedi- 
ately after the reading, Berberan 
said. 

As of Friday, the St. Mi- 
chael’s [HH website, ihhstmikes. 
org, which welcomes stories 
from “survivors, bystanders, 
perpetrators, friends and family 
of victims” of experiences that 
happened both on and off cam- 
pus, had yet to receive any sub- 
missions, Berberan said. 

“T think we need to do more 
advertising for it,” she added. 

Still, Berberan has high 
hopes for how the project will 
benefit survivors of sexual vio- 
lence. 

“T’m hoping that it can be a 
cathartic experience for survi- 
vors that, in having the space to 





working on, and is now rework- 
ing that draft for her next novel. 

“T think that it’s just a won- 
derful thing,’ Inness-Brown 
said. “I have always said to my 
students that if you wrote a page 
a day, you would have a novel 
in a year. What I believe about 
something like this is that it 
gives everyone an opportunity 
to test if you think you can write 
a novel, let’s see you. Go ahead. 
The only barrier between you 
and writing a novel is yourself.” 


Illustration by Kelsi Brett 


IT HAPPENS HERE: 


Continued from page 10 


tell their stories, it will help re- 
lieve some of the burden of those 
stories and also to help them feel 
like they’re not alone in seeing 
that other people who are part 
of this community have experi- 
enced similar things,’ Berberan 
said. “We are also hoping that it 
helps survivors feel more sup- 
ported by a community.” 

Cramer said that the public 
reading adds impact to the sur- 
vivors’ stories. 

“T think the collective ex- 
perience of hearing these stories 
in a group as part of an audience 
really compels people to look at 
this in a different light and to 
hold their peers more account- 
able for their behavior and to ask 
more from their community,” 
Cramer said. 

“THH gives agency to indi- 
viduals that are robbed of con- 
trol,” Brown said. “When thou- 
sands of eyes and ears focus on 
their stories eager to learn and 
grow, victims are recast as sur- 
vivors, as leaders, as teachers.” 


Continued from page 11 
Judicial Review 


Seventy-eight percent of 
sexual violence victims knew 
their attackers, according to a 
report from the United States 
Justice Bureau. 

In instances in which a 
sexual assault occurs between 
two students, there is the option 
to take the case to the college’s 
judicial review board. This pro- 
cess can result in the expulsion 
of the perpetrator. 

The judicial review board 
is made up of seven members. 


Three of them are students ap- 
pointed by the president of the 
Student Association. Two. are 
faculty members and two are 
administrators appointed by the 


college president. The dean of 
students brings the cases to the 
judicial review board. 

“If there is a concern about 
someone’s behavior on this cam- 
pus, and we have a case to bring 
forward, the Dean of Students 
Office will bring that forward,” 
Ellinwood said. “If there’s a risk 
to this campus, and another stu- 
dent is perpetuating that risk 
we are required to move for- 
ward. It sounds really cold and 
callous and it makes me really 
uncomfortable, because I’m all 
for supporting the person who’s 
been victimized, but I’m really 
clear that I have responsibility to 
2,000 students.” 

Even though the college 
may have the responsibility to 
bring the case to the judicial re- 
view board, Ellinwood said there 
are ways to try to minimize the 
stress on the victim. 

“If the person filing the 
complaint wants to be part of it, 
but can’t sit in the same room, 
then we might Skype it,” El- 
linwood said. “We might have 
a room set up with a big wall 
in between so no one sees one 
another, and the judicial review 





































board is there. We take every 
step we can do to preserve who 
we need to preserve.” 

“T’ve also been part of cases 
where the student who brought 
forth the charge didn’t want to 
go through with it, but the col- 
lege was still required to go 
through,” said Ellinwood, refer- 
ring to cases at the other colleges 
at which she has worked. “It’s 
not as strong of a case by any 
sense, but they don’t have to, you 
can’t force someone to do that. If 
it’s going to be someone’s men- 
tal health? No, you don’t have to 
do that!” 


Support 


As students navigate the 
post reporting process, there are 
a number of supports offered to 
them according to Ellinwood. 

“Regular meetings and just 
touch base. We can bring people 
to off campus appointments. We 
get them connected with their 
families if they’re not able to do 
that. Of course there’s counsel- 
ing on campus. There’s our glo- 
rious health services. It’s, how 
do we navigate the academic 
program if the academic piece 
is going to be affected?” Ellin- 
wood said. 

“Tt’s my hope that be it this 
issue or any issue that students 
at least know there’s a place that 
they can go,” Ellinwood said. 

“T think that it would be 
good if students were encour- 
aged to also utilize Hope Works, 
or Women Helping Battered 
Women or the Safe Space pro- 
gram at RU12 for LGBT people, 
just because they are so highly 
trained in cases of sexual as- 
saults,” Berberan said. “I’m sure 
that student life is really support- 
ive of students and public safety 
too, but I feel like having an off 
campus support too is probably 
beneficial for students, and kind 
of getting a second opinion and 
more, just different, support.” 
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Thursday sh Friday 


Tuesday 5 


Wednesday 


Future Islands 
ArtsRiot, 9 p.m. 


Burlington Fringe Festival 
Off Center for the Dramatic Arts, 
8 p.m. 


Intro to Tribal Belly Dancing 
Dobra Tea, 6:45 p.m. 


Squimley and the Woolens 
Radio Bean, 11 p.m. 


Bernie Worrell Orchestra 
Nectar’s, 9 p.m. 


Nite Duets, Plato Ears, Super 
Bonheur 
The Monkey House, 9 p.m. 


Institute for Civic Engagement: 
Race and Racism Lecture Series 
Burlington College, 6:15 p.m. 


Aqueous 
Nectar’s, 9:30 p.m. 





10 


Monday l ] 


Quilt and Happy Jawbone Family 
Band 
ArtsRiot, 8 p.m.: 


Saturday 9 


Lou Reed Tribute 
The Monkey House, 9 p.m. 


Sunday Tuesday 


Creative Tuesdays 
Fletcher Free Library, 3:15 p.m. 


Comic Relief: A Benefits for 
COTS 
Flynn Space, 7 p.m. 





Funkwagon’s Tequila Project 
Half-Lounge, 10 p.m. 


Mavis Staples 

Barre Opera House, 8 p.m. West African Dance and Drum 
Festival 

Burlington City Hall Auditorium, 


9:15 a.m. 


Laughter Yoga 
The Wellness Co-op, 11 a.m. 





14 I5 


Wednesday ] 3 Saturday 


Thursday Friday 


16 


First Unitarian Church, 6 p.m. 
and 9 p.m. 


Carbon Leaf 
Higher Ground, 7 p.m. 


Hebrew Class 
Temple Sinai, S. Burlington, 7 p.m. 


Open Bluegrass Jam 
On the Rise Bakery, 
Richmond, 7:30 p.m. 
The Connection and Phil Yates 
The Monkey House, 8:30 p.m. 


Com Truise 
ArtsRiot, 8:30 p.m. Twin Sister 
ArtsRiot, 10 p.m. 


Cow Power: The Film 
Dana Auditorium, Middlebury 
College, 7 p.m. 





17 


18 


19 


20 


Sunday Monday Tuesday “Wednesday 
Chris Thomas King Dark Star Orchestra Magic: The Gathering Beach Fossils 
ArtsRiot, 5:30 p.m. Higher Ground, 8 p.m. Fletcher Free Library, 5 p.m. ArtsRiot, 9 p.m. 
Shrek, the musical Salsa Dance Class Swing Dance Practice Session River City Extension 
Townhall Theater, Middlebury, North End Studios, 7 p.m. Champlain Club, 7:30 p.m. Higher Ground, 7:30 p.m. 


2 p.m. 
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By Sheila Bogan 
Photo Editor 


What do you think when you 
hear the word slant? Crooked, 
uneven, and angled are some 
words associated with the term, 
but Urban Dictionary defines 
slant as “a derogatory term used 
to refer to those of Asian descent. 
More accurately, it tends to refer 
to anybody with slanted eyes.” 

The Slants, an Asian-Amer- 
ican dance rock band from Port- 
land, Ore., have been attempting 
to reclaim the phrase in a four- 
year battle against the United 
States Patent and Trademark Of- 
fice (USPTO). The USPTO has 
denied the band a trademark be- 
cause of the offensive nature of 
their name. 

The legal battle has made 
headlines across the world as the 
band continues to appeal the de- 
cision. 

“What I find most offensive 
about this process is the sub- 
versive racism that is ingrained 
into our system,” said Simon 
Young, bass player, founder and 
manager of the band in an email 
interview. “The Trademark Of- 
fice accuses me of being racist 
towards myself, stripping away 
the right for our own community 
to dictate what is appropriate for 
ourselves. In the name of pro- 
tecting us against racism, they 
made a decision based on my 
Tace.” 

The Slants’. sound harkens 
back to the synth-pop and new 
wave of the 1980s while incor- 
porating the elements of alterna- 
tive rock in what they call “Chi- 
natown Dance Rock.” Songs 
such as “How the Wicked” and 
“Con Kids” feature thick power 
chords, punchy eight-note bass 
lines, catchy synth lines, pro- 
pulsive drums and anthemic 
chorus. Songs like “Yellow” 
were inspired by the band’s legal 
struggle. 

Young told The Defender 
that he has spent over 2,500 
hours working on this case in 
the past four years. He contacted 
other activists, non-profit orga- 
nizations, elected officials, lin- 
guistics specialists, attorneys, 
hiring companies and more to 
rally support for the band’s case. 

“The trademark registra- 
tion process is an expensive 
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Band fights to trademark their controversial name 


one,” Young said. “Most artists 
and businesses don’t expect to 
be held up in court for half a de- 
cade - not only is it an incredible 
drain on the finances, but it also 
involved a significant level of fo- 
cus and time as well.” 

“The Slants case is an in- 
teresting one,” said Justin Mc- 
Cabe, an intellectual property 
attorney for Dunkiel Saunders 
in Vermont. “They have been 
denied their mark essentially 
because the USPTO has found 
their mark to be disparaging to a 
class of people, namely people of 
Asian descent. The USPTO has 
taken this position largely based 
upon the slang interpretation 
of the word “slant” and-on the 
comments by the band members 
themselves which purport to be 
using the derogatory term so as 
to minimize its effectiveness.” 

McCabe said that one of the 
issues being appealed is whether 
the USPTO can use comments 
by the band and other pre-ap- 
plication evidence to support its 
case that the term ‘slant’ should 
not be registered. 

“Whether one agrees with 
our use of the term or not, most 
would certainly agree that a 
person’s ethnicity should not be 
used to affect the outcome of a 
case,” Young said. “So while 
the USPTO states that I do not 
have the ability to represent the 
opinion of all Asian-Americans, 
I wonder: why does the white at- 
torney who was no connection 
with my community whatsoever 
have that right?” 

“The U.S. Patent and Trade- 
mark Office’s responsibility is 
to grant patents and trademarks 
to companies hoping to use their 
name as a distinctive trademark 
in their business,’ said Traci 
Griffith, the chair of the media 
studies, journalism and digital 
arts department at St. Michael’s. 
“The office has the discretion to 
be able to say ‘no this isn’t an ac- 
ceptable usage of the term.’ And 
that’s what they’re doing.” 

Griffith said that without 
looking at precedent, she could 
see how the band’s First Amend- 
ment right in terms of using 
The Slants as a trademark name 
would be upheld. 

“They’re going to have to 
determine whether or not they 


cannot grant a trademark based 
on the fact that the trademark 
name is somehow disparaging,” 
Griffith said. “Would we as a so- 
ciety want companies to be able 
to use racially insensitive names 
or gender insensitive names as 
trademarks?” 

Young said that people of 
color depend on their cultural in- 
teractions with those within their 
community to exist from day to 
day. 

“As someone who has spent 
over a decade traveling multiple 
continents for social justice work, 
it was even more important for 
me to have something that would 
generate a positive community 
response,” Young said. “We’ve 
played more Asian-cultural fes- 
tivals in North America than any 
other band in the world - and not 
once did we ever receive a single 
complaint. We’ve played for in- 
ternment camp survivors, diplo- 
mats from Japan and for people 
of all backgrounds and ages. 
Our community understands our 
work and appreciates it.” 

Young said that the name 
came from a discussion with 
friends years ago. He asked them 
what all Asians have in com- 
mon and they replied, “slanted 
eyes.” Young thought that rather 
than endorsing the stereotypes, 


the band could sing about their 
perspectives on life as people of 
color. 

“Tt could be a great impe- 
tus for conversation,” Young 
said. “Additionally, I thought it 
was a clever music reference to 
both ‘slant’ guitar chords and 
‘slant’ guitar cabinets. ‘Slant’ or 
‘slanted’ were also terms of self- 
empowerment used by Asian 
Americans for decades, not nec- 
essarily to say ‘slant-eye’ but 
rather to give a clever reference 
to perspective.” 

Griffith said that she does 
not see a difference between 
The Slants’ case and that of the 
Washington Redskins. “If that’s 
permissible, I fail to see why 
The Slants would not be permis- 
sible.” 

The Redskins have faced 
controversy over their name and 
mascot from some Native Amer- 
ican groups. Various civil rights 
groups and other organizations 
consider the use of Native Amer- 
ican symbolism by a sports team 
to be offensive. Some believe 
that the name is positive for Na- 
tive Americans and sheds light 
on their accomplishments. The 
clashing opinions on the con- 
notation of the name have led 
to a lot of debate, just like The 
Slants’ case. 
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Courtesy of The Slants 
The Slants have been battling the United States Patent and Trademark Office since 2009 in hopes of trade- 
marking their name. The USPTO has denied their request because of the disparaging nature of the term 
“slants” towards Asians. 


“The Redskins case is very 
different in many ways, namely 
because the long history of use of 
the mark Redskins by the team,” 
McCabe said. “Preventing the 
use of the term “Redskins” con- 
sidering the immense amount of 
money spent on marketing the 
football team is an equitable con- 
sideration that the courts have 
taken into consideration. There 
are those, however, who believe 
that if this case winds up badly 
for The Slants that the Redskins 
should be worried about further 
challenges as well.” 

Trademarks provide protec- 
tion in the marketplace. Basical- 
ly, another band could not release 
an album under the same name 
in the music marketplace. Mc- 
Cabe said that unless precluded 
by state statute, the band could 
raise unfair competition claims 
to prevent people from trading 
of their name. ‘However, it does 
not deliver the same remedies as 
trademarks and is not as simple. 

“The Slants will still have 
rights to the name “The Slants” 
even if the federal government 
won’t recognize them,” McCabe 
said. : 
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I say leather, you say... 


Motorcycles? Cowboys? 
Grease? Or maybe car uphol- 
stery? 


We’ve seen those tough bik- 
er guys wear it for ages. The ste- 
reotypical Harley-driving, Hulk 
Hogan mustache-wearing tatted- 
up badass decked out head to 
toe in this presumably stiff and 
non-breathable material..-Yikes. 
I don’t know how I feel about 
that image. 

OK, so maybe you can re- 
late more to Sandy from Grease; 
remember that full-on body suit 
in the last scene? She rocked it, 
and she might be the only one 
to ever look good in head to toe 
leather. This “greaser” subcul- 
ture took shape in the 1950s, and 
is still embodied in numerous 
ensembles today. 

Whether you wear it with a 
tough edge, or pair leather pieces 
in soft and sophisticated silhou- 
ettes, leather is rolling out tons 
of surprises. And yes, even faux 
leather, but this is the only time 
you'll hear me say it. 

Yet, incorporating leather 
in fall collections isn’t all that 
groundbreaking or surprising; 
it’s been trickling its way onto 
the runway for at least a year 
now, but for fall 2013, it’s ex- 
ploding. 

Let’s take it back a bit. In 
high school, I decided to be su- 
per adventurous and daring and 
buy a brown leather jacket from 
Express. Well, I had my mom 
buy it for me, but I still felt like 
I was taking a style risk, consid- 
ering my closet consisted of al- 
most entirely Abercrombie and 


Hollister tops. Cringe. Let’s just 


mention this again: it was high 
school, and many people didn’t 





know the differ- 
ence between 
Viiexraa 
Wang 

and 


Vera 
Brad- 
ley. 

The brown 
leather jacket was around 
$100. Not absurd, yet not 
a thrifty find. But I felt so 
uncomfortable with the fact 
that it was leather that I never 
actually wore it and even- 
tually it ended up in one of 
those “toss” piles, just like my 
mom’s velvet dress (see previous 
issue for details). What was it 
about this material that actually 
instilled fear in me when trying 
to conceptualize how to wear it? 
Why was it such a stretch from 
everyday attire? 

Of course, that was then, 
and this is now. I’m almost dis- 
gusted with the fact that I spent 
my high school years sporting 
simple North Face jackets and 
jean skirts from American Ea- 
gle. There have been many style 
overhauls in my own wardrobe 
in even just the past two and a 
half years of going to St. Mike’s, 
from a brief stint attempting a 
hipster style to trying for city- 
chic in this crunchy-granola 


* ie 
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Photos by Juliana Summers 
Melissa Osgood, ’15, pairs a 
Bernardo brown leather jacket 
with Clarks ankle boots from 
Nordstrom. 







town. It’s a big ol’ work in prog- 
ress. 
With that said, look to 
leather for nearly anything 
this season, because the 
leather limit does not 
exist. 
Whether you need 
to invest in a pen- 
' cil skirt or just a new 
structured top, leath- 
er’s got you covered. 
With endless color va- 
rieties and styles, how 
does one ever choose the 
right leather pieces? Let’s 
walk through it. 

Both pencil skirts 
and skater skirts are both 
adopting leather for their 
‘signature shapes, I'd 
buy one of each. A clas- 

sic leather jacket, whether 
biker-style or slimmer fit, 
is a must. 

Pull from Sandy’s 
transformation in Grease 
and invest in a pair of 

slim-fitting leather pants. 
You can replace typical black 
jeans with this chic alternative 
for an update on the wardrobe 
staple. I don’t know how many 
people break out leather jeg- 
gings here at St. Mike’s, but that 
doesn’t mean we can’t start. 

Don’t be afraid to mix color 
and texture. Take a simple leath- 
er jacket to the next level with a 
brown peplum bodice and black 
quilted-leather sleeves (just like 
the 3.1 Phillip Lim motorcycle 
peplum jacket, except I don’t 
plan to pay $960 for one). 

Having a bad hair day? In- 
vest in a leather baseball cap, 
I promise it’s cooler than you 
think, 

Also, do not under any cir- 
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SMC Staple File, by Juliana Summers, features editor 


cumstances take tips from celebs 
(J. Biebs, Kanye West, etc.) with 
the saggy black leather pants. 

“We brought the leather jog- 
ging pants six years ago to Fendi, 
and they said ‘no,”” Kanye West 
said in a BBC Radio 1 interview. 

Well no sh*t Kanye, no one 
wants to look like a heavy duty 
trash bag. But that’s just my own 
opinion. 

We’ve seen people stumble 
over this look for ages. While 
some prevail, there is a long his- 
tory of cringe-worthy runway, 
red carpet and real life fashion 
faux pas that I’d rather not revis- 
it, but we’re going to anyways. 

The 1980s brought about 
that hardcore punk aesthetic; I 
picture multi-colored mohawks 
and ripped band t-shirts paired 
with worn leather jackets har- 
nessing an edgy and rebellious 
spirit. If that’s your thing, more 
power to you. However, I’m ob- 
viously not a huge “punk” fan, 
so while leather-wearers all 
over the country took this al- 
ready somewhat edgy material 
to a whole new level, I’m glad it 
has come full circle to hold that 
punk-inspired studded feel while 
keeping a 2013-appropriate sleek 
and chic sense. 

In fact, my favorite flats 
are a pair of Kenneth Cole black 
leather studded loafers, proof 
that the redeeming qualities of 
the 80s leather movement are 
still living on. I honestly. love 
them so much that I’ve gone 
through two pairs. 

I look back and kick my- 
self for being too quick to toss 
my early attempt at the simple 
brown leather jacket. Well, at 
least I’ve finally learned my 
leather lesson. 
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St. Michael’s comes to 


When prospective students 
read about the “close-knit com- 
munity” at St. Michael’s on the 
school website and brochures, 
they have no idea how true that 
phrase really is. They need to 
spend a serious amount of time 
on campus to fully understand. 
They need to feel the quiet that 
encloses campus after a class- 
mate takes his own life, see 
students solemnly file into the 
chapel to pay their respects, and 
notice how often the community 
checks in with those affected by 
a loss. 

We all saw the close-knit 
community displayed these past 
couple weeks. It was a sad day 
for the Moore family and the 
campus community when Josh- 
ua passed away. 

Unfortunately, over the 
years we have all received sev- 
eral emails from the Rev. Brian 


Cummings announcing deaths. 
In a couple of cases the deceased 
was a parent of a peer, once it was 
a classmate, and in this recent 
case, the young son of a campus 
minister. Every single email was 
hard to read and our hearts went 
out to the family members of the 
deceased. 

In every single case the St. 
Michael’s community respond- 
ed with an amazing amount of 
support, not only for the family 
members, but for the entire cam- 
pus. Students were reminded 
through numerous emails of the 
grief services offered on campus, 
and were encouraged to reach 
out to whoever they needed. 

When a member of the 
class of 2013 lost both of his 
parents during his senior year, 
the college helped about 20 of 
his friends attend the funeral. 
St. Michael’s paid for a bus, the 


Letter to the Editor: 


I just finished reading Liam 
Connors’ concise summary of 
the situation now facing post- 
secondary education and the St. 
Michael’s task force report that 
analyzes this college’s approach 
to that situation. I have worked 
as a staff member in three dif- 
ferent colleges and universities 
since 1987 (with a couple gaps 
over that time). The econom- 
ie situation faced by colleges 
across the country (and world) is 
real and part of it can be attrib- 
uted to the increase in benefits 
costs for staff and faculty. As 
the discussion over the unioniza- 
tion of the St. Michael’s custo- 
dial staff highlighted, some col- 
lege employees are struggling to 
make ends meet despite appar- 
ently genuine efforts by college 
administrators to provide what 
they consider to be decent salary 
and benefits. 

If anything, this situation 
(or crisis, if you prefer) must be 
considered in light of the ongo- 
ing crisis in the world capitalist 
economy. As profits continue to 
tise to the few at the top of the 
economic pile, the rest of the 
World is seeing their real income 
sink. Simultaneously, institu- 
‘ions like colleges and other non- 


this is related to the profit-based 
system that runs health care and 
other such endeavors. It seems 
clear from this perception that 
the answer is to end employer- 
provided health care and create 
a single payer system that would 
provide health care for every- 
one beginning at birth. Indeed, 
this is what the state of Vermont 
hopes to have in place by 2017. 

If those who live in Ver- 
mont insist on it, then by 2017, 
every Vermonter will have af- 
fordable health insurance that is 
paid for by a tax. That tax would 
in most cases be less than the 
current premiums paid by em- 
ployees of every institution of 
post-secondary education in the 
state. Unfortunately, there are 
very strong political and corpo- 
rate forces who oppose such a 
system for financial and ideolog- 
ical reasons. If college and uni- 
versity administrations would 
throw their support behind the 
single-payer plan, then not only 
might they be saving their insti- 
tutions from an ugly and point- 
less demise, they would also be 
part of a movement to provide 
genuinely affordable health care 
for all. 





get the gas, 


ether in times of grief 


the students’ 
food, essentially the whole trip. 
And when that student gradu- 
ated this past spring, every per- 
son at commencement gave him 
a standing ovation. 

But the biggest show of sup- 
port was seen recently with the 
Moore family. Joshua’s obitu- 
ary was shared multiple times 
on Facebook, Facebook posts 
were dedicated in his honor, and 
a fundraiser was started in Josh- 
ua’s memory. Within a few days 
the $18,000 goal of the fund was 
met and surpassed. 

Obviously this well of sup- 
port for the Moore family speaks 
to how Jason and Joshua touched 
the lives of St. Michael’s stu- 
dents, but it is also a testimony 
to what St. Michael’s is really all 
about: community. We should 
not take for granted the sup- 
portive nature of this school. 


Not many collegesin this coun- 
try would respond to loss in the 
same way. 

Jason described his son at 
the funeral on Oct. 26 as a drum- 
mer extraordinaire who would 
tap along with the drummers at 
Mass. This faithful, beautiful 
child loved the Red Sox and fire 
trucks. It thrilled him to watch 
St. Michael’s Fire & Rescue 
practice behind his house, and 
he would talk to Mary about bas- 
ketball and Jesus. Even though I 
never met Joshua, it is obvious 
that the world lost a kind soul. 

We offer our condolescenc- 
es to Jason and Chrissy Moore. 
Please know how important you 
are to the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity and we are all here for you 
in this time of need. 


-Mikala Kane 
Executive Editor 


Fifth Annual Career Symposium 
Friday, November 8th 
4:00 - 8:45 pm 


Learn valuable career advice, job preparation skills, 
and network with alumni. 


Keynote Speaker at 4:00 p.m. in 
Cheray Science Hall 101 


Roundtable Sessions 5:30 p.m. - 6:30 p.m. in 
St. Edmund’s Hall First Floor 
(Gen Ys, Personal Banking, Networking, 
Interview Tricks of the Trade) 


Career & Industry Specific Panels 
6:30 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. in St. Edmund's Hall First Floor 


Networking Reception 8:00 p.m. ~ 8:45 p.m. 
in St. Edmund’s Hall Lobby 


To attend, RSVP by November 7th at 4:00 p.m. to 
events@smcvt.edu or call 802.654.2396 


Co-Sponsored by Alumni Board of Directors, 
Offices of Alumni & Parent Relations 
and Career Development, and the Student Association. 
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He threw his arms around 
her, tried to kiss her and 
“squeezed her buttocks with his 
left hand.” 

Lihuan Wang, an unpaid 
intern at Phoenix Satellite Tele- 
vision U.S. in 2009 and now 
graduate of Syracuse University, 
was sexually harassed by the 
station’s Washington D.C. bu- 
reau chief Zhengzhu Liu. 

“After she refused to let him 
go any further and left the hotel, 
she said Liu no longer expressed 
interest in permanently hiring 
her,” according to a CNN article. 

A New York federal district 
court ruled in early October that 
Wang could not sue for sexual 
harassment under the state’s hu- 
man rights laws because she was 
not technically an “employee.” 

Did I just hear that correct- 
ly? 

As if being an intern wasn’t 
hard enough, now they’re dis- 
regarding interns even when 
it comes to being sexually ha- 
rassed. I’m disgusted. 

We all know that being an 
intern is tough. Being an unpaid 
intern? Even tougher. Being an 
unpaid, not-for-credit intern? 
Well now you're off your rocker. 

Being an intern is also es- 
sential in today’s job market. 

I’m that crazy, unpaid, not- 
for-credit intern, and I actually 
love it. This summer, I inter- 
viewed at WellWed Magazine in 
Winooski for an editorial/social 
media internship, which has now 
become primarily social media, 
and was through-the-roof excit- 
ed when I found out that I landed 
the “job” for fall semester. Note 
the use of “job”; we'll get back 
to that. 

_Never did I think that an in- 


ternship was a completely open 
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Sexual harrassment of un 


Why are interns not considered employees under human rights laws: 


environment for sexual harass- 
ment to happen with no protec- 
tion of the law. 

Granted, I’ve never felt 
threatened by any means at my 
internship, and I doubt that I ever 
will given the nature of the place 
I work in. But looking at the 
grand scheme of things, where 
can interns turn if the law is 
shutting us out? 

An intern in this situation 
will suffer with the fact that his 
or her harasser gets off without 
so much as a single slap on the 
wrist, and he or she can do abso- 
lutely nothing about it in court. 

After reading about the 
case, I felt unbearably offended. 
I wasn’t alone. 

Christine Benway, a junior 
at Ithaca College majoring in 
integrated marketing communi- 
cations, is spending her fall se- 
mester in Los Angeles for an in- 
ternship-focused “study abroad.” 

As an intern at social media 
company Fanology Social, as 
well as at event promotion com- 
pany Pop2Life, Benway is no 
stranger to the internship scene. 

“T was lucky with both my 
internships that I am working 
with fairly younger people and 
who are very personable,” Ben- 
way said. “The way each work 
are different in their own ways, 
so at first you have to just feel 
out what they expect of you and 
what your responsibilities are as 
an intern. It really only took me 
a week to feel like a part of the 
team.” 

As “part of the team,” Ben- 
way works on tasks ranging 
from helping her supervisor and 
coworkers with planning events 
to creating content and even the 
typical sitting in on phone meet- 
ings to take notes. All in a day’s 
work. 

Again, as “part of the team,” 
Benway said she understands 
the difference in responsibil- 
ity between interns and regular 
employees, but that she was still 
appalled by the decision of this 
court case. 

“Just because unpaid interns 
aren’t paid and aren’t contrac- 
tually an “employee,” they still 
work for the company, and if 


there is something as serious as 
sexual harassment, 100 percent 
they should receive the same 
treatment as paid employees,” 
she said. “As an unpaid intern 
myself, even though I don’t car- 
ry as much responsibility, I work 
just as hard as the other employ- 
ees at my job and shouldn’t be 
disregarded just because I don’t 
receive a paycheck every other 
week.” 

It comes down to the defini- 
tion of employee. Yet if work is 
work, I see no reason to cast off 
one side of the spectrum. What 
kind of human doesn’t have ac- 
cess to human rights? What kind 
of employee, whether intern or 
CEO, is told that he or she can’t 
do anything about the fact that 
he or she were just sexually ha- 
rassed? 

“T can absolutely understand 
the legal aspects of the decision, 
but that doesn’t make it right or 
fair,” said Lauren Kilmister, *15, 
who interned at New Hampshire 
Sierra Club last summer. 

Kilmister worked alongside 
the director as an assistant for the 
three and a half month duration 
of her internship, taking minutes 
at meetings, entering data, and 
drafting campaign messages and 
e-newsletter articles. 

“The atmosphere was rela- 
tively casual,” she said. “Since it 
was just the two of us and we’re a 
nonprofit, we always had the leg- 
islative hearings on in the back- 
ground, and dressed casually 
every day that we didn’t attend 
meetings in the New Hampshire 
state house.” 

Kilmister explained that she 
does understand the legal dif- 
ference between employees and 
unpaid interns, as the law alludes 
to, because she did not sign any 
paperwork as an unpaid intern 
and her hours were logged as 
volunteer work. 

“T don’t understand why 
there is a difference between em- 
ployee relationships and sexual 
harassment in general though,” 
she said. “No matter what the 
position or relationship is, it’s 
still an inappropriate interaction 
between two people.” 

Interns are essentially giv- 


ing up time in their day to work 
for nothing, in many cases, in or- 
der to enhance their skills, con- 
tribute to the business and even 
do some networking, just to be 
able to say that they’re getting 
ahead in their desired industry. 
Interns are most often intelli- 
gent and highly driven individu- 
als, and if this growing group of 
people remains exposed to this 
type of inappropriate interaction 
without any sort of protection, 
where is there to turn? The issue 
isn’t going away. 

“Tt’s relatively new, so a 
bunch of us are trying to figure 
out what we’re going to do about 
it,” said Lisa Joslin, attorney and 
partner at Gleason, Dunn, Walsh 
& O’Shea in Albany, N.Y., in ref- 
erence to the recent court ruling. 

With one concentration of 
her practice being employment 
and labor law litigation, Joslin 
said that she strongly disagrees 
with this court ruling. “I think 
that the law needs to be changed. 
We have to start there, with leg- 
islatures. We have to rewrite this 
law to make it easier for the judg- 
es to do what is right,” she said. 

Joslin said that since there 
is no protection provided for in- 
terns, but rather just for employ- 
ees, it is hard to challenge the 
human rights laws at that level. 

“Tt’s not about how the law 
is written, it’s how the judges are 
interpreting the law,” she said. 
“These laws protect employees 
and they don’t define whether 
unpaid interns can be considered 
employees. This is where you get 
the situation where the judges 
just have to review the statute, 
need to review the legislative 
history behind the statutes to see 
what its purpose is and who is it 
meant to protect, and not all of 
the judges will come down the 
same way.” 

Including in the statute itself 
that unpaid interns are included 
in the definition of employee 
would be the easiest thing to do, 
Joslin said. But without that, a 
case like this “might take some 
other maneuvering.” 

“The purposes of employ- 
ment discrimination, employee 
harassment and employee re- 


aid interns 








taliation statutes are to protec!) 
employees that are in a positior 
of unbalanced power, and wher 
you're not balanced, you’re sub: 
jected to the whim of your supe: 
rior,” Joslin said. “In my opinion 
and I’m sure it’s shared by others 
who represent plaintiffs in z 
kind of case, that unpaid interns 
are literally the most vulnerable 
out there.” 

Interns, she said, are ofter| 
young and looking to please thei! 
superiors; they’re taking unpaid 
internships often as means to ge 
their foot in the door for a joti 
later on, but under.any circum! 
stance, she said that they deserve’ 
no less protection than an em-' 
ployee just being paid to fill that 
role. } 

If the law is not on the in-) 
tern’s side quite yet, at least there) 
are lawyers to argue and believe! 
in the case. 

But with a slim chance of 
success with the law as it is now, 
and considering not all sexu- 
ally harassed interns will take it 
to the extent of suing, we need 
something else to be done, any- 
thing to be done, as long as it ad-| 
dresses the problem. 

There needs to be a sig- 
nificant increase in focus to- 
wards ensuring that interns are! 
effectively placed in programs; 
that will give them the best ex- 
perience in the safest and most 
professional environments. See- 
ing as there is no way to predict 
sexual harassment, there needs 
to be communication the whole} 
way through. 

The St. Michael’s intern- 
ship program stands out from 
the others, according to Joanne’ 
LaBrake-Muehlberger, director 
of internships at St. Michael’s. 
With a specific internship office 
that caters to virtually all majors 
on campus, it strives for continu- 
ing support of students in every 
aspect of the internship process. 












See UNPAID INTERNS 
page 26 
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One in three’: reflections on sexual violence 


tanding up against the sexual assault and gender inequality in our world 





Liam 
Connors 


One in three. The statis- 
rattles in my mind, bounces 
‘my inner ear, through my 
ntal lobe and echoes my sub- 
iscious. One in three. One in 
ee. One in three. I can’t shake 
3) staggering statement. Ac- 
ding the a study-by the World 
alth Organization, one in 
ge “women worldwide have 
‘erienced either physical and/ 
sexual intimate partner vio- 
@ or non-partner sexual vio- 
7” 

I am stuck on these num- 
s: To my knowledge, I'do not 






know any women who have been 
abused. What I do know is that I 
have three sisters and I don’t like 
those odds. I don’t like them one 
bit. I may not tell them enough or 
at all, but I honestly, and whole- 
heartedly love my sisters. They 
are three of the most intelligent, 
vivacious and interesting young 
women I have ever known. 

My older sister Kristen is 
fluent in French and has dab- 
bled in Arabic. She graduated 
college with a double major in 
religious studies and interna- 
tional relations and she’s going 
to change the world, I have no 
doubt. My younger sister Mag- 
gie is an eccentric, determined 
college sophomore studying mu- 
sic therapy. She’s the best bas- 
soonist I’ve ever heard, toured 
France with the Vermont Youth 
Orchestra, and manages to come 
up with some of the most bizarre 
one-liners known to 
kind. My youngest sister, Libby, 
is a junior in high school and I 


human- 


Personal Counseling 
Appointment 


Stop by our office in the 
Klein Building or call us at 
(802) 654-2547 and ask 
to set up an appointment 
with a personal counselor. 


have no idea how she has time to 
sleep. She does everything, from 
cross-country running to jazz 
band to getting a part in an opera 
to going to see Primus last fall 
with her older brother. When she 
was born, I cried on my grand- 
father’s lap because I wanted a 
brother. Now, I’d break down in 
tears if I didn’t have my littlest 
sister. 

Jackson Katz, an author, 
filmmaker, educator, social the- 
orist and anti-sexism activist, 
spoke this fall at St. Michael’s, 
and while I missed his presenta- 
tion, I managed to find his TED 
talk online, which outlined his 
main points. 

“Calling gender violence 
a women’s issue is part of the 
problem,” Katz said in his TED 
talk. “It gives a lot of men an ex- 
cuse not to pay attention.” 

Katz advocates that we stop 
treating sexual violence and do- 
mestic assault as just women’s 
issues and that these issues are 


Health Services 


Stop by the offices in Alumni Hall for Walk-In Service 
or call (802) 654-2234 to set up an appointment. 


http://www.ulifeline.org/ 


The hours are: 

Tuesdays 10:30 — noon, 
Thursdays 1 — 2:30 
Fridays 10:30 — noon 
(First Come, First Served 
within these times) 


“men’s issues first and fore- 
most.” This means men must 
have the courage to stand up and 
speak out against sexual vio- 
lence and not treat this as a battle 
of sexes, says Katz. 

What exactly does this 
mean? How does one stand up 
against sexual violence? Often, 
I am confused, conflicted, and 
guilty about my role as a male 
in this world where one in three 
women are abused. Katz’s mes- 
sage to stand up against these 
atrocities is one I agree with, 
but I worry that I am merely a 
product of a culture that buries 
its head under the sand when it 
comes to these difficult issues 
and that instilled in my basic 
everyday habits are beliefs and 
behaviors that prevent me from 
being able to honestly stand up 





against sexual violence. How 


can. I trust myself? 

As I.grapple with these in- 
securities about my role in the 
conversation on violence against 


women, the only constants I 
have are my three amazing sis- 
ter, whom I love and would do 
anything for. Without them, I 
would not be the young man I 
am today. With that in mind, I 
raise my voice and ask men, es- 
pecially men on this campus, to 
keep in mind the inequality and 
violence that women across the 
globe face. Even if all we can do 
is be cognizant of these issues, 
perhaps this small step will lead 
towards a greater one. I hope 
others will join me as I attempt 
to traverse this path. My sisters 
and their global sisters could use 
the company. 


Liam Connors is a senior 
media studies, journalism, and 
digital arts and music. double 
major. Contact him at Icon- 


nors@mail.smevt.edu 
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club! 
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If you've hurt someone, offer 
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Make mistakes a teacher... 
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Use your knowledge and craft a 


solution. 
Mistakes are motivators, not 
failures. 
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Social media’s blurred lines: what’s OK to post 


Drawing the line between formal and informal practices on social media sites 





OPY 





Uh-oh. Your phone buzzed. 
Your 71-year-old great aunt just 
commented on the photo you 
just uploaded. 

We all have that older rela- 
tive that lives and breathes to 
comment on everything we re- 
grettably post on Facebook. So- 
cial media, to our dismay and 
often surprise, exists outside 
the bubble of our best friends. 
Grandmothers, future employ- 
ers, the kids you babysit. The list 
of people you may not want see- 
ing your posts never ends. 

Companies and organiza- 
tions utilize social media for 
marketing purposes. The way 
in which a company or group 
of people portray themselves on 
social media sites can have its 
consequences. This is similar to 
the desire of people wanting to 
create a certain image of them- 
selves on Facebook. 

So I always wonder where 
to draw the line. Is a casual 
relationship. with someone or 
some group over social media 
sites. a reflection of the amount 
of respect or lack of respect you 
have for them? Do you really 
want your: future employer or 
even your grandmother, to see 
you dressed up, half-naked with 


bunny ears? 

I was recently made aware 
of the Vermont State Troopers’ 
Twitter account. Its page was 
filled with tweets about traffic, 
recent news and a few sarcastic 
tweets. Yes, the troopers crack 
the occasional joke on Twitter. 

As I was reading the tweets 
I pictured myself getting pulled 
over. Would a state trooper.crack 
a joke then? Maybe. But it’s 
highly unlikely, which brings 
me back to the half-naked bun- 
ny costume. Just because you 
might post a few photos of your 
Halloween night on Facebook 
does not mean you’re comfort- 
able with your boss seeing them, 
which is why the way you por- 
tray yourself on social media 
sites might be more important 
than you think. 

Companies have it even 
harder. Not only do they have to 
portray the image they want to 
create, but their pages are rarely 
private and usually much easier 
to access. 

When I stumbled upon the 
state troopers sarcastic tweets, I 
was confused. 

“Tm pretty sure the Ver- 
mont state troopers would be 
appropriately formal in that situ- 
ation, or any other situation that 
commanded it,” said Christian 
Camerota, assistant director of 
marketing for social media at 
St. Michael’s, referring to the 
hypothetical situation of getting 
pulled over, “They: are profes- 
sionals and are trained to read 
situations and react according- 
ly.” 

Social media is kind.of like 
magic. You want to look glamor- 


ous? Poof. Make sure you only 
post photos that portray you as a 
chic and stylish. 


I recently overheard some- — 


one who said, “For Halloween 
why don’t we all just be who we 
are pretending to be on Face- 
book.” 

This is where companies 
and organizations can benefit. 
Sites like Facebook and Twit- 
ter offer up a canvas for a com- 
pany to paint whatever picture 
it wants for the world to see. It 
is also where companies and or- 
ganizations can fail. Tacky and 
inappropriate posts will drive 
business away and diminish a 
company’s reputation. 

Morgan Rogers, ’14, has had 
two internships in social media. 
Rogers interned at the clothing 
company Diesel in London dur- 
ing her time abroad, and this past 
summer at the advertising agen- 
cy Kelliher Samets Volk in Burl- 
ington. Rogers worked primarily 
on the companies’ Twitter pages. 

“T think twitter/social media 
can be used to elevate a brand 
image to make it more power- 
ful,’ Rogers said. “But at the 
same time it can also be if tweets 
are interesting or informative 
it can really show and damage 
your company image.” 

This goes for personal pages 
as well. 

“T am a 24-year-old young 
professional,” said Megan Flynn, 
12, a. department assistant at 
Fletcher Allen on the recruit- 
ment team. “I have to be smart 
about what I put out there, but I 
don’t have to completely shelter 
myself in all aspects of social 
media.” 


This brings me back to the 
troopers’ Twitter page. I under- 
stand a sarcastic tone on Twitter 
creates a feeling of comfortable- 
ness and approachability. I just 
don’t understand the reasoning 
for coming off as approachable 
via Twitter when, in reality a 
state. trooper’s intent is usu- 
ally not to be sarcastic when. he 
pulls you over for going 20 mph 
over the speed limit. Unless we 
are living in some kind of ‘Su- 
per Trooper’ fantasy world, then 
I highly doubt a state trooper 
would be cracking jokes about 
speeding on the other side of my 
car door. 

“T think the Vermont State 
Troopers’ Twitter is a little ridic- 
ulous and some of their tweets 
come off as a joke,” Rogers said. 
“T feel like they are not going to 
be taken seriously and law en- 
forcement of all things shouldbe 
taken seriously.” 

Camerota said Twitter is his 
favorite social network and add- 
ed that Twitter does in fact allow 
for a sarcastic playful tone that 
may not be allowed elsewhere. , 

As a human resources pro- 
fessional, Flynn said she actually 
loves the state troopers’ Twitter 
page and added that, “you want 
to be accessible to the public and 
provide key information during 
any emergency but you also want 
to remind the public you are their 
friends and their resource.” 

Rogers said that although 
the companies she interned at 
tried to keep their tweets fun and 
interesting, there was always a 
formal and pointed tone. 

“AtKSV we tried to keep the 
tweets fun but at the same time 
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they still had to be appropriate, 
formal and informative about 
things in the business world that 
were going on,” Rogers said. 

So where to draw the line? 
Clearly there is no straightfor- 
ward answer. In fact, it varies 
from person to person. 

Camerota suggests that it 
is similar to how each individ- 
ual greets another person upon 
meeting them from the first time. 

“Some people, when you 
meet them, will shake your hand 
and say hello and that’s as far as 
you’ll get,” Camerota said. “Oth- 
ers will give you a great big hug 
and tell you all about their lives 
right off the bat and they’re to- 
tally cool with that. People have 
different levels of comfort with 
sharing personal information 
and they do it for different rea- 
sons, and that extends to social 
media.” 

Camerota suggests that 
monitoring your privacy settings © 
is a good general practice for ev- 
eryone to consider. 

“Make them as strict as pos- — 
sible,” he said. “Only friend peo- 
ple you know and trust, and ask 
yourself the question: if some- 
one took a screengrab of this 
and made me stand in front of a 
roomful of people with it, would 
it be embarrassing?” A 

The Internet is forever, and - 
so is your reputation. The blurred 
lines of social media might haunt 
us, but with the. right discrepan- 
cy it is possible to do it right. 


Bryanna Murphy is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Email her at 
bmurphy4@mail.smcvt.edu 
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| , Burlington taking action in gun control debate 





Miutrimenia 
DITOR 





> Aurora, Colo: 12 dead and 
-o 58 injured. Oak Creek, Wis: sev- 
« en dead and three injured. Min- 
‘9 neapolis, Minn.: five dead and 
og three injured. Newtown, Conn.: 
¢ 27 dead. Washington, D.C.: 13 
dead and eight injured. Mass 
shootings have topped the charts 
-, the past two years with five tak- 
» ing place all over the country. 
¥ With this frightening news, 
y many places have taken action 
© on gun laws, including Burling- 
s: ton. On Oct. 21, Burlington City 
s; Council approved three of four 
proposed charter changes to gun 
ss control measures. The three that 
g; were passed were: giving the po- 
yclice power to seize guns when 
there is reasonable suspicion of 
domestic violence, ban firearms 
» from institutions where liquor is 
» served, and require all unattend- 
», ed guns to be securely locked. 
Growing up in the inner city 
of Bridgeport, Conn. gun con- 


trol has always been a concern of 
mine. I remember walking home 
from school and seeing teenage 
boys showing off guns. They 
would jokingly raise their weap- 
on into the air and demand their 
friends to take pictures. From a 
young age, I had accepted this 
part of my life. I can’t recall ever 
being afraid of my safety on a 
day-to-day basis but I remember 
hearing chatter of students get- 
ting into fights and guns being 
brought. 

Being searched at random, 
weapons being confiscated and 
metal detectors were of normal 
routine until I had begun attend- 
ing St. Michael’s. Gun control 
and the corresponding issues 
had taken a back seat for me un- 
til the devastating mass shooting 
of Newtown, Conn. Hearing the 
news of 24 children dead occur- 
ring two towns away from my 
home city, I thought that could 
be my little sister. 

Newtown has become a 
term many of us now say a little 
slower in a soft whisper because 
we all still can’t believe the trag- 
edy. But for some places, New- 
town has inspired a change. 

“T think of all of us were 
moved by what happened in 
Newtown and something the 
public was really concerned 
about,” Burlington Mayor Miro 


Weinberger said. 

Weinberger spoke about the 
process it would take to approve 
these charter changes. 

“Now that the council has 
voted in favor of these three 
changes, these changes go to the 
voters in March and if the major- 
ity of voters agree that we should 
change our charters in this way 
then there is a third step which is 
the state legislature also needs to 





approve these changes,” Wein- 
berger said. “We’ve just taken 
the first step.” 

Two of the three proposed 
charter changes focus solely on 
liquor and domestic violence. 
I was initially confused about 
why concerns were raised about 
gun safety in bars. As a 21 year 
old who frequents the Burling- 
ton bar scene, if you will, I have 
never encountered anyone car- 
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Due to the prevalence of gun violence issues in Burlington, gun control is up for debate. 


rying a firearm. The only guns 
I have ever seen at Burlington 
bars have been on the arms of 
young men. 

Weinberger explains how 
the presence of firearms in bars 
and other institutions where al- 
cohol is served has been concern 
for some time. 


See GUNS on page 26 


Thoughts on the new school emailing system 


in " - 
» Paul Palladino 
Guest Columnist 


oi » In an episode of “Seinfeld,” 
\qKramer, angry over receiving 
+) junk mail, decides to stop getting 
mail altogether. When the post 
office tells him it isn’t an option, 
fills his mailbox with bricks. 
The magazines and ads still 
find their way to him when the 
postman puts the mail in Jerry’s 
box. Kramer’s crusade eventu- 
ally brings him to the postmaster 
general himself, who ultimately 
convinces him that he does need 
. the mail. Despite his best try, 

Kramer can’t escape the mail. 
At St. Michael’s we escaped 

the mail. 

With the new limits and pro- 


cedures on emails, we get a frac- 
tion of what we got in years past. 
In a way it is a relief not to be in- 
undated with messages that don’t 
apply to everyone. But we have 
moved too far towards email iso- 
lation for our own good. 

The value of mass emails 
far outweighs the headache of 
an overflowing inbox. The email 
sign-up program is backwards. 
Instead of opting-in to receive 
emails, we should be given the 
choice to opt-out. There is no 
harm in being informed about 
what is happening on campus. 
We should be expanding our in- 
terests during college, not nar- 
rowly selecting a few email lists 
to subscribe to. 

Three years ago, someone 
mistakenly grabbed my _back- 


pack from Alliot. I sent a mass 
email to the campus. I got my 
backpack back. The world didn’t 
stop spinning. 

Last year, The Defender 
polled students on the presiden- 
tial election and their religious 
views using mass emails. For the 
election, we sent a few emails in- 
centivized with a $100 gift cer- 
tificate and polled 612 students. 
We sent the second poll on the 
last day under the old email rules 
and with just one email polled 
566 St. Michael’s students. 

Without the ability to send 
mass emails, The Defender was 
forced to circulate a poll about 
sexual violence, an important 
topic, using social media. While 
I am not on the staff this semes- 
ter, lam doubtful that it will have 


the same reach as the emails we 
used last year. 

I was blindsided last Tues- 
day when I heard intramu- 
ral basketball was starting on 
Wednesday. I’ve been scouring 
my emails awaiting registration 
for weeks and didn’t see any- 
thing. I’m still unclear on how it 
was announced, but one friend 
said they used an email. Now 
in the men’s basketball division 
there are only six teams regis- 
tered. In years past, there were 
many more teams in the A and 
B divisions. Maybe interest has 
dropped off significantly, but I 
would wager that people never 
heard about registration to begin 
with. 

Emails should return to ev- 
eryone without having to sub- 


scribe to lists. The irony of sign- 
ing up for the lists is that you are 
immediately flooded with multi- 
ple emails to confirm joining the 
list. I stopped signing up for lists 
because of how annoying those 
emails are, not the emails from 
people around campus. 

We can take another im- 
portant lesson from “Seinfeld.” 
Jerry’s arch nemesis Newman, a 
postman, dramatically once said, 
“When you control the mail, you 
control ... information.’ 


Paul Palladino is a media 
studies, journalism, and digital 
arts major. Email him at ppalla- 
dino@mail.smcvt.edu 
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@ e@ 
Dying-1 
By Nora Stoelting 
Guest Columnist 

As I lay on the floor as still 
as I could possibly be with my 
eyes shut, all I could hear flowing 
through my ears was a monotone 
voice explaining charts, graphs, 
and numbers for the University 
of Vermont’s 2015 budget. Just 
minutes beforehand, passion- 
ate voices filled the room to the 
brim, and the trustees were the 
silent ones. 

We had marched in feeling 
powerful with our signs held high 
and our unified chants, which 
got progressively louder, until 
the point came for us to “die,” a 
representation of the harsh reali- 
ties of climate change. As I lay 


on the floor, my heart beating 
fast from the overwhelming en- 
ergy we all had, J tried to process 
the shift that just occurred. 
When we entered the room, 
we were vocal and obvious about 
why we were there, and then 
when it came time for the die- 
in, everything was silent and 
still as the trustees continued 
on with their meeting. Despite 
our silence, I still felt extremely 
powerful and connected with 
everyone in the room. Similar 
to vulnerable communities af- 
fected by climate change, we ap- 
peared to be powerless and silent 
to anyone who may have seen us 
in passing. We were simply ob- 
jects taking up space in the room 
as a presentation on the school’s 


budget rolled in the background. 
However, the passion inside all 
of us was enough to light up the 
room. We truly embodied those 
frontline communities not just 
by symbolically showing the 
hardships they face by “dying- 
in,’ but by feeling powerful 
when others attempt to eliminate 
power. Cultivating that power 
as a student trying to get the at- 
tention of higher up administra- 
tors can be challenging. But like 
those communities most affected 
by climate change, the power is 
always there but is sometimes 
forgotten about or buried. 
Though as I was lying 
on the floor completely silent 
and still I felt completely dis- 
connected to the PowerPoint 
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“We have well over 200 
sites that are already approved 
for credit,’ LaBrake-Muehlberg- 
er said. “Our interns have estab- 
lished a very fine reputation in 
the business community, and I 
hear all the time from site super- 
visors how much they love hav- 
ing St. Mike’s interns.” 

[ve even had that said to me 
in the past, which I feel perfectly 
shows the nature of St. Michael’s 
students. 

LaBrake-Muehlberger said 
that unpaid internships are the 
most common, but that does not 
necessarily mean it will be any 
less rich of an experience than 
a paid opportunity. Regardless, 
she works closely with site su- 
pervisors to ensure a “progres- 
sive plan” at the site, as well as 
with students to keep communi- 
cation going throughout. 

“I want to make sure that 
when a student leaves that in- 
ternship, they’ve got something 
of significance to put on their 
resume,” she said. 

LaBrake-Muehlberger also 
said that it is their understand- 
ing, when they place students in 
internships, that the students are 
not considered employees. 

“Given that, several years 
ago I had a young woman come 
to me and she told me that she 
was very uncomfortable with her 
site supervisor, and she spoke 
to me about it and told me why 


she was feeling that way, and I 
discontinued that internship and 
placed her in another site,” she 
said. “That has only happened 
once, just once, and I’ve been 
doing this for 12 years.” 

Without communication, 
LaBrake-Muehlberger would 
not have known about the un- 
comfortable nature of this stu- 
dent’s workplace situation, and 
thus would not have been able 
to completely pull that site and 
then help the student into a new 
internship placement. 

“T always tell them to come 
to me,” LaBrake-Muehlberger 
said. “But that is the only time 
anyone ever alluded to the fact 
that they were uncomfortable, 
with sexual comments. There’s 
no way for the colleges to know 
if the student doesn’t come for- 
ward. I so applauded that young 
woman that came forward a few 
years ago. There’s a responsibil- 
ity on the part of the student to 
speak up for themselves.” 

Since interns can’t sue for 
sexual harassment, they can 
bring it to the college’s attention 
or even the supervisor or boss’ 
attention at the site instead. 

It’s an immediate and legiti- 
mate solution in a sticky situa- 
tion. 

We’re looking at short term 
here, seeing as how this would 
only have an effect on internship 
placement and hopefully the ha- 
rasser’s influence, or maybe even 
job, at that location. Yet, with 
such a drastic problem like sexu- 


al harassment, there shouldn’t be 
a “settling,” and that’s where the 
law will continue to fail us. 

In the worst-case scenario, 
sexually harassed interns will 
be misled by the outcome of this 
court case. 

“Tt will impact other interns 
as well because if they are be- 
ing sexual harassed at work and 
now know that they won’t win 
a lawsuit, then they won’t come 
forward about it,” Benway said. 
“Some might quit the internship, 
but some won’t and the harass- 
ment might continue.” 

Communication is key. Talk 
about it and make someone aware 
of the problem, which is the very 
first step in any case, according 
to LaBrake-Muehlberger. 

I’m certainly not ready to 
settle for just talking, in the 
long-term. Sure, it’s a great solu- 
tion while we’re faced with this 
unpaid intern lack-of-laws, but 
in June, Oregon became the first 
state to include interns in their 
sexual harassinent and employee 
laws. The only state out of 50. 
It’s at least a start. 

Are these types of cases 
the start to a change in the em- 
ployee and human rights laws, or 
the spark to ignite the impend- 
ing death of internships? I don’t 
think the latter, or at least I hope 
not. 


Juliana Summers is a media 
studies, jourmalism, and digital 
arts major, global studies minor. 





presentation happening in the 
background, but incredibly con- 
nected to everyone lying on the 
floor together. My role in the 
action was different than most. 
I didn’t know 95 percent of the 
people at the action nor am I 
even a student at UVM. I went 
with the divestment campaign 
I am a part of at St. Michael’s, 
because divestment is a unify- 
ing movement. Climate change 
affects everyone, and though we 
are two separate campaigns, the 
goal is the same. 

The effectiveness of divest- 
ment, as has been proven in the 
past, depends on the act of many 
groups divesting to send one 
unified message. The beautiful 
thing about being involved in an 
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“We are responding to con- 
cerns here that our Police De- 
partment in particular has had 
for some time there has been vi- 
olence in Burlington bars in re- 
cent months and there have been 
concerns brought up by Police 
officers for years now with the 
presence of firearms in bars, it’s 
just been something in discus- 
sion for some time now,” Wein- 
berger said. 

Changing the charter laws in 
Burlington was one of the things 
Burlington could do to make a 
difference on gun violence is- 
sues. Charter laws are within 
Burlington’s authority. However, 
some feel like this is challenging 
their Vermont Sportsmen’s Bill 
of Rights. 

“The federation is adamant- 
ly opposed to the actions of the 
city council,” said Vice President 
of Vermont Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, Evan Hughes. 
“These acts are an attack on our 
Vermont Sportsmen’s Bill of 
Rights.” 

The Vermont Sportsmen’s 
Bill of Rights which created in 
1988 is to protect guns, fishing, 
hunting and trapping. 

“Vermont has a long prece- 
dent of following Dillon’s Rule,” 
Hughes explains. “This means 
that counties and municipalities 
are entities of the state and only 
have those powers granted by the 
state. The state has directed the 


n for divestment from fossil fuels 


action like the die-in at UVM is 
that I never once felt like an out- 
sider despite the fact that I was 
trying to reach administrators at 
a school that was not my own. 
Divestment will be impossible 
without the collaboration, inclu- 
siveness, and people power like I 
experienced at UVM last Friday. 

To get involved in the cam- 
paign to divest SMC from fossil ~ 
fuels email, Nora Stoelting or 
come to meetings Tuesdays at 
6p.m in Eddie’s lounge. 


Nora Stoelting is a senior 
environmental studies major,and 
a peace and justice and politi- 
cal science minor. Email her at 
nstoelting@mail.scmvt.edu 


counties and municipalities to 
not directly regulate the speci- 
fied areas of jurisdiction of the 
cited laws.This is referred to a 
preemption law,” Hughes said. 

At the Oct 21. meeting many 
people opposing the gun control 
laws wore hunter orange to the 
meeting as a sign of solidarity. 

“The president and I spoke 
against these resolutions,” 
“Hughes said. “The leadership 
and membership of numerous of 
our members clubs were present 
and spoke against the resolu- 
tions.” 

Cynthia Edgerton ‘14, spoke 
about the recent proposed Gun 
law changes. “All these laws 
seem like a good idea.,’ she 
said. Edgerton who is a member 
of Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, ROTC and who works 
closely with guns on a regular 
basis. 

“The changes proposed 
seem to be an extra precaution 
and a way to keep the general 
community safer,’ Edgerton 
said. 

The gun laws, if approved, 
will be passed in March.While 
I understand the importance of 
gun usage in hunting. I believe 
gun safety in Burlington out- 
weighs that. 


Gracie Barney is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major, and a_ reli- 
gious studies minor. 
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By Drew Prescott 
Sports Editor 





Since the Red Sox won the 
World Series last week, jour- 
nalists and media outlets have 
attempted to squeeze out every 
possible story line from the Oc- 
tober classic. Some of these are 
exaggerated and some are just 
stale. 

Regardless of how you feel 
about the attention surrounding 
the MLB champs, one thing is 
certain: the Red Sox absolutely 
would not have won the 2013 
World Series without David Or- 
tiz. Sure, you could probably 
say the same thing for several 
other players, particularly Les- 
ter, Lackey, and Uehara. I mean, 
solid pitching is the key to post 
season success, right? 

But let’s be honest, there 
were a lot of great pitchers in 
October. Swap Scherzer and 
Verlander or Greinke and Ker- 
shaw, for Lackey and Lester, and 
the result could very easily have 
been the same. Since the All- 
Star break, Uehara was the most 
dominant closer in baseball, but 
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anyone who plays less than two 
innings a game cannot be con- 
sidered irreplaceable; especially 
with names like Balfour, Wilson, 
Kimbrel on other 2013 postsea- 
son rosters. 

But try substituting any oth- 
er player for Ortiz, and the Sox 
do not win the World Series. It’s 
that simple. Ortiz batted .688 in 
the series, the rest of his team: 
196. 

His impact was _ historic, 
monumental, and _ legendary. 
He is, without rival, the greatest 
designated hitter in history. He 
will be inducted into the Hall of 
Fame. In Boston lore, his name 
now demands to be mentioned 
along with Russell, Orr, Bird and 
Williams. His actions following 
the Boston marathon bombings 
were perfect — he gave one of 
the most memorable speeches in 
city history, he visited victims in 
the hospital, and he took care of 
business on the field. Big Papi 
has transcended sport; he will 
not only be remembered as one 
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of the best athletes in Boston his- 
tory, but one of the most beloved 
people. 

Unless. 

Unless the skeptics are 
right. If Ortiz is found to have 
been using performance enhanc- 
ing drugs, the legend, the magic, 
three world series titles, and the 
city’s pride will be deflated. If 
Ortiz is found to have been 
cheating this season, the wound 
will cut deep into the heart of 
Boston. 

Do I think he used illegal 
performance enhancers this sea- 
son? No. 

Would I be shocked if evi- 
dence was found that indicated 
otherwise? Not at all. After ev- 
erything we’ve seen in the past 
decade, I cannot be that obtuse. 

For now, I have no reason to 
doubt the legitimacy of Ortiz’s 
2013 performance. As he’s aged, 
Papi’s power numbers have re- 
mained plainly consistent. Ortiz 
played in at least 120 games in 
four of the last five seasons. In 
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those seasons, he never hit less 
than 28 home runs and never 
more than 32. These certainly 
are not the inflated, sporadic 
totals of the typical juicer. Fur- 
thermore, consider how Ortiz’s 
2013 numbers compare with his 
Red Sox career averages. Since 
joining the BoSox in 2003, Ortiz 
has batted .288 and averages 34 
home runs per season. This sea- 
son, Ortiz batted .309 and hit 30 
homers. I am baffled as to how 
this indicates steroid use. 

Ortiz has aged and is no 
longer crushing home runs quite 
like he used to. Yet, after sixteen 
seasons of facing major league 
pitching, the slimmer, more pa- 
tient veteran hitter has increased 
his batting average. 

Someone please tell me how 
any of this is strange. 

The guy doesn’t play the 
field; his only job is to hit the 
baseball. So, although age has 
taken some of his power, he has 
compensated by learning how to 
more effectively hit singles and 


doubles. Makes perfect sense to 
me. 

Yes, he was supposedly on 
a list of players that failed drug 
tests in 2003, but that was 10 
years ago, and there’s plenty of 
substances other than steroids 
banned in Bud Selig’s league. 
The MLB has _ dramatically 
ramped up its drug testing since 
2003, and Ortiz has apparently 
remained clean while many of 
his contemporaries have not. 

Is it possible that Ortiz has 
found a way to slip through the 
cracks? Of course. But until 
proven guilty, the king of Bean- 
town is innocent. 

I just hope it stays that way. 
If Ortiz is found to have been 
juicing in 2013, Boston will be 
disgraced. If Ortiz is a cheater, 
the Red Sox are frauds and on 
even the sunniest days, a peren- 
nial black cloud will hang over 
Fenway Park. 
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By Drew Prescott 
Sports Editor 


A week before the North- 
east 10 cross country. conference 
championships, the pre-champi- 
onship poll results were released. 
The St. Michael’s women’s team 
was predicted to finish a meager 
ninth out of the 15 teams. 

Good thing they showed up 
any way. 

- On Oct. 27, at their sports 
conference championship race, 
St. Michael’s female harriers 
posted an impressive 103 point 
performance. The team’s sec- 
ond place finish is the best result 
since joining the NE-10 in 1987. 

According to captain Elena 
Bilodeau, *14 , head coach Molly 
Peters told her team about the 
poll results, but it didn’t faze 
them. 

“Honestly, it was kind of a 
joke to us,” Bilodeau said. “We 
knew we had a much better team 
than that and it just gave us even 
more motivation.” 

Peters said she was confi- 
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dent in her team going into the 
race. 

“T thought if we could score 
over 100 points we had a good 
shot at taking second or third, 
but it’s tough to predict because 
we don’t run against the other 
teams in our conference very 
much during the regular season,” 
Peters said. 

In her eighth season at the 
helm, Peters suggested the team’s 
leadership has made it one of the 
strongest she’s coached. Chloe 
Boutelle, °15, has finished first 
on the team in every race this 
season, and is a vital contributor 
to the squad’s overall success. 

“We have great leaders with 
Chloe and our two captains,” 
said Peters, referring to Bildo- 
deau and Daniela Czark, °14. 
“Chloe has always been our top 
runner, and she sets the example 
for the other members of the 
team. Our captains are excel- 


lent, and they’ve both improved 
so much since they first started. 
In Daniela’s first race she ran a 
25:05. Last weekend, she ran a 
That’s an amazing im- 


20:02. 


provement and it shows how 
hard she’s worked.” 

Boutelle also mentioned 
Czark’s progress. 

“Daniela has cut five min- 
utes off of her 5K time, which 
is so impressive,” Boutelle said. 
“T think her training is inspiring 
and it should be to all of the un- 
derclassmen.” 

Czark explained that her im- 
provement was a result of hard 
work and the proper mindset. 

“At first I don’t think I was 
running for the right reasons, 
I was running because my par- 
ents wanted me to, and my heart 
wasn’t totally into it,’ Czark 
said. “Once I made the choice to 
run for myself and really com- 
mitted to team, I started to make 
big improvements.” 

The team’s overall commit- 
ment to training was repeatedly 
mentioned as reason for the suc- 
cess this season. 

“Daniela and I really try to 
lead by example,” Bilodeau said. 
“We put a lot into our training 
this summer, and we encouraged 
the other girls to do the same.” 
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Above: Captains Elena Bilodeau and Daniela Czark pose with the team’s second place trophy. 
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Above: Members of the St. Michael’s women’s cross country team wait 
at the starting line before the NE-10 Championship race. 


“Seeing. the way the girls 
came into preseason, I knew we 
had a chance to be a really good 
team,” Peters said. “Our juniors 
especially made great progress 
over the summer.” 

As one of those juniors, 
Boutelle said she’s had one par- 
ticular goal in mind. 

“T definitely trained this 
summer with the intention of 
going to nationals, and I wanted 
my team to train with the same 
idea.” she said. “In preseason I 
realized that we were very close 
to the level we needed to be, we 
were all running faster times 
than we ever had before.” 

This season, the team has 
also adopted a new race strategy. 

“My high school team was 
national champions, and we used 
‘pack’ running,” Boutelle said. 
“This season I said alright guys 
we should try doing this.” 

Pack running is a strategy in 
which a team’s best runners run 
the first part of the race together, 
helping to pace each one another. 

“With pack running, your 
top runners run together for the 
first mile, or however long they 
can,” Boutelle said. “It has al- 
lowed the other girls to real- 
ize the potential that they had 
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because they’re pushing them- 
selves, instead of pacing a cer- 
tain distance behind the runner 
in front of them.” 

The team can earn a berth 
at the Division II national cham- 
pionship with a top three finish 
at the regional championship on 
sNov. 10 in Boston. ' 

“It's funny, Molly and I 
were talking the other day and 
she’s talking as if we’re going to 
nationals,” Boutelle said. “She’s 
like, ‘We’re not going to hide 
from it.’ I’m glad she said that 
because I’ve been nervous to talk 
about it all year, but she wants us 
to face it head on. If we can run 
like we did at NE-10s, we can go 
to nationals. We can make his- 
tory for the school.” 

As if the allure-of making 
school history isn’t sufficient 
enough motivation, the team will 
continue to look to its coach for 
the spark they need. 

“When we won second at 
NE-10s last week, I think the 
best part was when we all saw 
Molly’s face,” Boutelle said. “It — 
means so much to her and seeing 
her as happy as she was, it just 
makes us all want to do even bet- 


” 


ter. 














